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ABSTRACT * 

Thi's report synthesizes findings emerging fVom 
research on mastery learning. Thirty-three documents, were .retrieved 
and analyzpd'for .the report*. The documents' were concerned with 
mastery learning research at various levels, from elementary -through 
postsepondafy education,. Specific subject areas which were, the 
partial or .total -focjis <gf the reports included: mathematics; science; 
reading and language ar«ts; social studies; geography; consumer 
economics; history, auto mechanics; arid shop/ The introduction to 
this report^of f ers a reviewof the features of. mastery learning and 
defines mastery learning as "a strategy which seeks to raise student 
achievement by increasing the amount and quality of. the time students 
spend pursuing learning activities.," A J discu§sion is included on 
arguments for and against the" mastery teaching strategy. A general 
overview is presented on the effects of mastery learning on student' 
achievement, retention, and* attitudes, and recommendations for future 
practice are made,, based on the research. (JD) 
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* This report is on& of several ins^ series of reviews of research 
literature conducted for the Ala-ska "School ^Effectiveness Project. 
Eac^i of the reports addresses a topic which Js deemed fo have an x 
impact, actual or potential^ tfn school effectiveness. -All of the* 
reports have been generated uVing the same j^efieral approach and a 
Common report ing^fprmat . , J * v 

1 \ The review process begins. with a topical literature search using 




again$£ a set of pre-established tfiteria and* rankecToA a five-point , 
^aca^e*. The collection. of ?tdn?Repgrt& is tHen examined for purposes 
of identifying issues. ^' The?e issues artf stated in the form of * 
hyppthese's. - Each/hypothesis :thys % generated becomes* fKe subjgctot a 
Decision I>iap lay / A^Decision* Display/iS ci;ea*ted by sorting the Item 
Reports ihto those .which supporter negate the 'hypothesis , are . 
inconclusive, 'are' badly flawed, or are^arrelevant. '"One or more - 
•Decision Displays, are generated for each topic addressed. , 4 Summary * 
■Report is then generated from the consideration of the Decision *\ 
Displays and -^he 'file of Item Reports. '.Thus, each complete teport in 
the series \consists t>f a Summary Report which is backed up 3 by one or 
more Decision Displays which in turn £ne supported^ a file of Item 
-Reports. This format was* designed to. accommodate thbse^readers who/ 
might wish to delve into various depths of detail. ' - " a "\ 

This report is, not intended to represent the "final wordVfigi the 
topic considered, v Rather, it represents the analysis of a particular 
collection of research documents at this time. There may be other* - 
documents /Chat were not, found because of time or other limitations. 
There may be new research published tomorrow. This present report*. ; . 
represents our best ju^gment^of available information at this time. / 
This format allows for modification and re-analysis as new 
information become? available or old information i^re-interpreted . 

"For a more complete description of^the analysis process- see 
William G. 'Savaird, Procedures far Research on School Effectiveness 
Project , Northwest Regional EducationaTLa-boratory, December tO, 1980. 
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Intro duction " %v 

Any instructional strategy which is -said to ie able td raise the 
achievement of eighty percent of all participating students -to a level 
normally reached only by the top. twe^^^rcent^ is certain to receive * 
attention and 'to generate controversy Such' a claim ha& been made for^masfreryr 
learning, a strategy which* seeks. to raise student achievement by. increasing K + 
the amount and quality of the ,tim£ student's spend* pursuing 'learning activities. 



Proponents of mastery learning have challenged* the notion of student 
-aptitude as an indicator of st'udent ability to learn. "Instead, mastery 



X 



learning advocates r.egard student aptitude a*s an indicator of the amount of 

£ime a student wi-11 require to master learning material to whatever criterion 

level is decided upon at the out'setof instruction. They contend that the 

reason many students do not reach a high level Of achievement is not that 

these students are inherently incapable o^ grasping the ^earning material. 

What is really going on, according to these^mast^ery learning proponents, is 

that the average school schedule "calls time 11 on these students before they 

have had "sufficient opportunity to work with the learning* material . They , 

contend that when differential amounts of learning time are provided for 

students of different aptitude bevel^ and'whjh the slower lkarners spend 

v • ' , * ' 

their additional time allotments on appropriate/remediation activities, most 



on appropriate/r 
11 as the* "top* s 



students are able tp learn as well as the "topr students learn in 

1 

conventional, time-bound instructional settings. 

• * * * 

. *y * * * * 



x For a detailed report on allocated learning Cimer time-on-tasfc, and 
academic learning time, see Kathleen €otton and"W. G, Savard, Timd Factors- in 
Le arning (Portland, OR: Audit ap4 ^Evaluation Program, Nof thwesrt Regional ' 
Educational Laboratory, February 198;1). . e . - * fc ( 



While, hot all mastery learning advocates make the claim that four-fifths 

j « * ; 

of , students who leartr via this approach will perform as well as the top 

< <r " 
one-f if th- usually do, most of these prbponents do assert that mastery learning 

results in dramd^e^im^rovements in student achievement levels. 

• • * 

Supporters of mastery learning also claim that this approach fosters . 

* i * 

• m > f 

greater retention of what is learned, as measured by^delayed — and often 

unannounced— achievemerft tests given Several days or weeks atter the 

completion of instruction. Moreover, ongoing use of the mastery learning 

Approach is said to 'narrow* the gap between the amount of time 'required by 9 

4igh-aptitude students (rapid learners) and lower-aptit;ude students (slower 

learners). In other words, mastery learning proponents ass.ert that slower 

learners become mo i nefficient .at- learnings a s~~a result of working within the* 

/mastery learning structure, with the effect that the initial large time 

requirements of the slower students are compensated for later on in the 

learning process. Finally, m'any advocates claim that, by 'enabling many^more 

students ta experience academic success than is the case in conventional 

Instructional settings, 'mastery learning confers benefits upon student 

v ?_ w . 

self-esteem, attitudes toward school, and motivation for futtire learning. 

Those who question- the effectiveness of mastery learning, meanwhile, 
frequently assfert that the proponents have overstated their case;^that while * 
mastery learning may- foster some achievement increases, it does not. do so to 
the degree £hat some of its advocates have claimed. Some critics state that 
-the advantages conferred by this instructional approach are attenuated or even 
cancelled out by the time requirements for planning implementing and 

e 

operating it.' ^Others contend that, with the exception of mathematics,' the* 
goals of* ins true t ion are difficult to state clearly enough that quantitative 
estimates can be made about progress toward those goals* And some, writers 
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have argued that, because mastery learnirig is a tightly" structured, highly, 
specific instructional methodology, it can stifle student creativity and 
affective development. . • 

Before looking at ^f research on mastery, learning, it iS worthwhile to 
Review the special #|Jfture,sr of this approach. Although there are variations' 
on the mastery learning strategy, several basic components can be identified 
in most mastery programs: ^At th^outset of ^instruction, the teacher informs 
the students that they will be expected to achieve •at"* certain level—often 
70 to 80 percent correct answers on criterion-referenced tests. Students are 
informed chat thei'r interim achievement will be measured using formative 
te$ts, .and" that extra time, learning* -activities and retesting opportunities 
will be provided for students, not achieving at thte required Aevel on their 
initial attempt (s). Instruction is initiated, and the testing-remediation- 
retesting process is repeated until all or nearly all students have reached 
^the criterion level for that unit'of instruction. The process then commences 
for the next learkng unit. Summative testing follows the 'completion of the* 
series of learning units, and delayed achievement tests are frequently given 
to determine h9Wwell students havfe retained what they have learned. 

Within this general structure', there are several variations' on the mastery 
learning, strategy. Instruction may be individually base* or group based. 
That is, students in.some mastery learning settings move ahead at their own 
rtftes.^ .In pttfzr settings, rapid- learners pursue enrichment activities »or 
serve as- tutors until most or all of the class has'achieved criterion, 
whereupon t\\e entire group Jbegins a ,new learning activity together- While 
many of these .group-based mastery programs for e.l^ntary and secondary 
students are commonly categorized together with programs utilizing an approach 
called Learning for Mastery (LFM), Learning for Mastery, technically refers to 



v 



a^more flexible instructional arrangement whereby individuals can pursue 
learning material a,t*thfe*ir own rates. Another major approach, called the 

r / 

Personalized System of Instruction (PSI), is usually used with.postsecondary 
students, -involves interactions between' students and assigned "proctors," and 
calls for individual pacing of studeot progress through the material to be 
learned v » * 

In some mastery learning settings, the remediation activities provided *to 
students are specific to the errors made by each student on formative ,tes ts 

(e.g., *"If you missed' Question No. 3, study Activity Sheet No*. 3,"). In othei 
T 

settings, failure to rea^h criterion is followed either by a repeated 
presentation of the" original instruction or by a general review of the . 
material. ^Withij^some mastery learning approaches, students have* virtually 
unlimited opportunity Co repeat the study-test-remediation-«retest cycle; 
wi/thirf others, additional learning is "res trict^d ei ther by time or , by the 
number" of re tests students jaafy take. 

The research on mastery learning is varied, owing to the different sorts 
of mastery approaches examined by different investigators. This report 
represents an attempt to synthesize the findings emerging from this research 
in order to arrive at some general conclusions about the efficacy of the 
mastery learning strategy in Jfostering achievement, af fiective and other 
benefits among students. The studies and reviews examined ^irt preparation for 
this report reflect the whole range of mastery learning research; with; the 

i * 

except ion that- PSI studies conducted at the postsecondary level are 

2 r * . 

de-emphasized . * ' 



2 While considerable PSI research has b£en conducted and re port erd, its 
applicability* to elienlentary and secondary ins trviction\is dubious, owing to its 
staffing requirements and the hj.gh degree of respons ibf lity for independent 
study it places upon students. * . »• 
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Thirty-six documents were* retrieved and examined in preparation for this 

report. Three contained findings already reported in other sources we had 

reviewed, leaving a resource bdee ot 33 documents. Twenty-four of these were 

primary sources. Nine werfe secondary sources which, taken together, reported 

th£ findings of over 100 studies and evaluations. Although some degree of 

overlap inevitably occurs in such circumstances, efforts were made to avoid 

multiple inclusions of the same material. ' , 

Thirteen of the documents were concerned' with mastery learning research 

/•involving elementary students, six with research on secondary students, and 

seven with studies involving both elementary and secondary students. Five 
i * 

4 

documents reviewed research conducted with students at all levels, primary to 

postsecondary. Two focused on research with postsecondary students only.' 

t ~ 

Many of. the documents reported the findings of research on the application 
of mastery learning strategies in more than one -curricular area. Eleven of 
the reports were concerned with the effects of these strategies on achievement 
generally. Specific subject areas which were the partial or total focus of, 
the reports include: mathematics (5 reports); science (5); reading/ language 
arts (7); social studies (5); geography (3); and consumer economics, history, 
auto mechanics and shop classes (1 €>ach) . Twelve of the reports were' • 
concerned with the effects of mastery learning on student attitudes. 

Mastery learning researchers tend to set up research designs which involve 
measuring student achievement immediately after a learning unit is completed, 
and again after a period of several days or weeksT Eighteen of the documents 
reported findings concerning both the summative acKievement of student 

subjects and their delayed retention. * 

» 

The findings reported in the ne^t section have to do with the effects of 
mastery learning on student achievement, retention and attitudes. Additional 

o 

findings are presented concerning * learning time requirements and remediation 
* * ' Page 6,of?100 \ 



techniques. It mighT also be worthwhile to mention two issues about which 
findings are not reported. ' First, whether mastery learning can brjj^fully 
80 percent of participating students up to an achieyemeift^level normally 
associated only with the top 20 perx^t^irsfnot addressed as such in the 
research literature, and findings which bear on this issue are very variable. 
Second,, although both individually paced and group-based mastery learning * 
strategies were uasd in .the studies examined, research comparing the two 
methods was^insuf f icient to permit even tentative conclusions about their 
relative merits. 

Findings 

The most important >and best-supported hypothesis emerging from the 
research reviewed is that the -use of mastery learning strategies with 
elementary and secondary students produces achievement results superior to 
those resulting from non-mastery instruction . Twenty-three of the 30 
investigations of this issue lent support to this statement, and these 
investigations concerned a wide rangQ of curricular areas, student age/grade 
levels and student aptitude levels. Several of the researchers noted thatr 
J^ovr-aptitude students benefitted even more than other students from this ( K 
instructional approach. m 

The kinds of mastery learning strategies used for the studies reviewed 
covered a wide ilange. Students in some studies were limited to one or two 
cycles of remediation and retesting, while virtually unlimited opportunities 
were provided in others Some studies were set up so that corrected formative 
tests indicated both which answers were wi;ong and what the right answers were; 
others allowed students to know only where/ their errors occurred. And 
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different criterion levels wer;e established from study to study. Regardless' 
of tt\ese differences in approach, mastery learning students outperformed 
students instructed in more conventional ways in nearly all of the studies and 
review? examined. ' 

While the^e research results are very impressive, there are two additional 

% 

factors' which will influence conclusions' drawn about the general superiority 
of master/ learning over other instructional approaches. One is'tfrat seven 
(9f 30) well-structured studies failed,to find differences favoring the 
mastery learning strategy over one or more, other approaches. These studies 

' ' ' "* . c 

generally found no appreciable differences for # students as a whole on measures 
of achievement or retention. Some found differences for some categories of 
students, but there is no disce'rnable pattern of findings from study' to study. 

The ojrher limiting factor bas^o^do witfi conclusions drawn by a few 
researchers who considered the cost/benefit relationship involved in using a 
mastery learning approach. Some of these researchers concluded that, although' 
theit results showed statistically signif icant^achievement • and other 
differences favoring mastery learning, the amount of time required for student 
learning and/or for program management was too great to justify its ongoing 
use. While this concern is technically outside the issue of efficacy, it 



seems worthwhile* to cit^e i;t here, inasmuch as it was presented by some of the ' 

r \ ' 

same people whose findings support masfciry learning from the perspective of 
student outcomes. 

.A second hypothesis generated from the review effort is that the use of 
mastery learning strategies with elemenj^y^and secondary students results in . 
greater retention of l^rjxiHag^paT^ than occurs following non-mayery^ 
instruc^^n^ ^^ the 18 documents which reported findings on gf-nHpnf- , 

ention supported this contention. As with the achievement findings*, 
retention findings were arrived at in different ways. In one study students / 

s 
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took a retention test' ten days after summative achievement testing on a 
three-unit instructional 'series 'in ma thenfatics. In another, students* had a ? 

9 * -V 

two-week delay between surametive and retention jt^sting on 14 geometry ^ 
subskills. And one study- involved adminis tratipn *of retention tests a month 

T ' % * ' — ■ — — — 

after summative testing on a social studies unit. In general, mastery 

9 * * » * 

.learning students not only perf ormecTi>etter, but performed a great deal 

* # #"* 

better-, than comparison students* Of the non-support ing studies, one had' 

* 

found summative achievement differences' favoring mastery learning and two had, 
not-. . ' » 

k 

Twelve of ^tjie reports were concerned with student attitudes, • so we 
advanced the, hypothesis that the use of mastery learning strategies with 
elementary' and secondary students results in more positive .student attitudes - 
thqp those resulting from non-mastery instruction . Six reports contain 
findings supporting this hypothesis, five contain findings which do not lend 
such , support , and one report was* inconclusive*. The non-supporting studies^, 
were so categorized -because, they reported no differences between the attitude' 
scores of ma'&ffery and nbn-mastefy students Curiously, all 'the supporting 
documents were secondary sources, and all the non-suppoft ing ones were primary 
sources. Looking at quality ratings, the supporting sjtudies have the edge by 
an average of approximately one point on the five-point scale used in this 
project". These data do not lead to £ clear, qverall ^statement of findings. 
Research has sometimes found that mastery learning enhances student attitudes 
and sometimes'-that it neither enhances or erodes them. 

In the introduction v to this report, we called attention to the claim made 

by some mastery learning proponents that students who are initially -slower'* 

learners tend to pick *rp speed over time as they work within the mastery < 

learning structure.. Eight ol the reports addressed this issue, and seven of 

t 

these support- the hypothesis th^t ongoing use of mastery learning strategies 
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with elementary and secondary students tends to equalize the' amount of 
learning time required by students of different initial aptitude levels , A 

progressive reduction was noted in the amount of time required Tioth-for* slower 

V ^ ' 
students 1 initial learning and £or ^the^j^edXation activities. This does 

not-mean that mastery learning-techniques hatfe the power to level all 

differences in m le^xitt^rate and efficiency, .but it dogs indicate that those 

^^^^ * * I * 

concepaea about time requirements might expect the slow learners to "close in 11 

" 1 • i % • 

on the faster learners during the course of a "mastery program. As one ■ 
reviewer summarized, "the investmfcot of -extra time eprly in thfe learnings 
sequence is .balafice<J by\a payoff c^f more effective use of time* at the later ' 
[.stages of learning.'" ' ^ 

Of all the comparisons which might be made regarding the relative efficaVy 

pf strategies employed wi the mastefry -learning , approach," one, rece ived 

• .« 

* ' C 

^enough attentipn in the research to warrant developing, and testing a 

« , f * v ' - ' • . * • 

hypothesis: -th^t Remediation which focuses bn the specific errors made by 

students format ive -tests has^^nore positive effect on student achievement 

, f 



and «reten£icfa than remediation which involves a general review of the original 
lesson content . Five of the. six reports vhich addressed- this issue lent 
support to .this hypothesis. Those studies which also included non-ma sCery 
subjects indicated ,that either kind of remediation strategy is preferable to a 
iv5 remedia^ton at all, but that practice which focuses on the content students 
failed to master initially is superior to having students- rest udy 'all '^he 
iiaterial in a unit or series. " / f \ . - 



Conclusions . . , 

— = , : ' . - v 



As one reviewer summarized, "mastery methods .not only work, but work very 
well." By providing learning "checkpoints" through the use of formative 
tests, and then providing additional time and practice for students who need 
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it, mastery learning enables the majority of students to get a firm grasp on 
•each skill, concept or. set of items before^moving on )to the next sequence of 
activities. In this way, far fewer students afe left in the dust and forced 
to try to tackle new learning material without dhe nece.ssary prerequisites. 
Instead, as described by one writer: 



Mastery learning is best understood as «a special case of 
criterion-referenced instruction, in which the objective of 
iii-sfruction is made apparent to die -student at the outset,' 
' and kept before the student until he or she achieved it. 
While ia the process of . achieving it, the student is given 
frequent feedback about the proportion of the distance 
tofcard the goal that he or she has covered... Mastery 
learning places heavy emphasis on drawing the student's 
attention to the ultimate goal, and soliciting his 
motivation toward achieving* it by offering him the promise v 
that he can do it. » 

Mastery learning strategies are generally very effective for fulfilling this 
promise. - v 

Readers familiar with this series of reports will recall that some' 

' o / 

cautions were offered in an earlier report regarding the use of direct 

. * / o * * 

instruction method's for curricular areas which do not readily submit to 
logical sequencing and prespecified responses. 3 Mastery learning, which is 

similar to direct instruction and frequently employs direct instruction 

* « 

methods, consequently has similar limitations. One reviewer, after offering 

t 

support fo^s^he use of-mastery learning for basic skill development, goes on 
to say that: 




Le evidence to suggest that mastery learning 
princi&les fcaiy be as readily applied to the development of 
higher \e«e3rconceptual or decision-making skills, the 4 
acquisition of aesthetic interests and appreciation, the 
development of socioemotional or affective capacities, or 
any number of other outcomes indicative of either a 
well-educated, well-functioning, or socially effective 
individual. 



3 See Kathl^n Cotton and W. G.- Savard, Direct Instruction (Portland, , OR: 
^ . \ Audit and Evaluation Program, 'Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 
February 19Q2). . 
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Wtth r this reservation, it can be concluded that maatery learning is a powerful 

ifieans of fostering student achievement in marly instructional areas. 

# w 

Mastery learning methods are also effective in promoting stu4ent retention 
of learning material,. It appears -that the mastery learning .process, wh^ch 
emphasizes learning first things first — and learning them* fully — before' 

s 9 

attempting subsequent material, increases the likelihood that students will 
remember wh'at they have learned and be able to apply these learning's to new 
"situations. Admittedly, the time which elapsed between summative achievement 
testing and retention testing was relatively short in the studies 
reviewed — anywhere from a few days to a month. Still, the considerable 
differences between retention test scores of mastery learning students and 
conventionally instructed students indicates that the former results in 
superior recall of learning. Some of the researchers advocated that the 
effects of mastery learning on longer-term retention be investigated. 

Student attitudes — toward particular school subjects or toward school in- 
general — have sometimes been shown to improve within a mastery learning 
structure and have sometimes been unaffected by such a structure. 'There is no 
evidence in the studies ^reviewed that mastery learning leads to a 
deterioration of student attitudes. The conservative conclusion which can be 

drawn from the studies as a group is that mastery learning does nat affect 

♦ .. - — " 

o j — — 

student attitudes_advrersely and","iirinany circumstances, leads to improvements 
im student attitude. 

> % 

Only eight reports addressed the issue of 0 whether learners who are* 
initially slower become considerably more efficient through experiencing 
mastery learning methods. Thus, it is not possible to draw firm conclusions 
about the alleged equalizing effect of mastery learning on the learning time 
requirements of students generally. It does appear, however, that familiarity 
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with the mastery learning method , together with' the greater amounts of 

time-on-task called for by this method, tends to increase the' learning 

\ . . - . * c . • 

efficiency of slower 'students j.n comparison with their initial -learning rates 

As for the relative merits of different types of remediation within the 

mastery learning approach, data are again insufficient to permit firm. 

. ■ fc x 

conclusions. If , specif ic. remediation is indeed superior to general review, i 

is not difficult to see why. The specif ic^emediation approach assumes that 

original learning will not be lost if.it is set aside for, a time in order to 

v 

identify and address students 1 specific factual or -conceptual error s. 'Within 

this structure the amount of time and effort students can devote to those 

things they didn't "get" or didn't remember the first time around is greater 

r 

than it would be if they yere to restudy the entire instructional unit. 

> * 

* 

Recommendations / 



In light of the findings cited and conclusions drawn about mastery 
beaming,* we offer several recommendatioos : - * 

1. As applied to students in instructional^etdLn^^ 

often used as an^euph^kri^mn^FTtupid . The research leading to the 
development of mastery learning programs, and the research conducted 
on these- programs, have 1 established that the vast majority of slow 
learners are, in fact, merely slow learners — students who require 
more time to master a given amoutit of material than do certain other 
students. It is, therefore, strongly recommended that anyone who is 
in the habit of regarding slower learners as inherently less 
competent than faster learners work to change this way of thinking v 

/ 

and to support the development of appropriate learning activities for 
both slower and faster learners. 
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f Schools and districts are encouraged to familiarize themselves with 
the principles of mastery learning aj$A to make use of these 
principles with students at all levels. . ^ 

Schools and districts are encquraged to -investigate specific mastery 
learning programs in relation to local needs and local capacity to 
implement and manage such a program* 

It is particularly recommended that mastery learning programs for 
primary level basic skill development be considered , -a's (in the words 
of one reviewer), "there is no question that many of the basic skills 
of reading, language use, mathematics, and symbolic logic on which £o 
much learning and practical work depend can be taught using mastery 
learning strategies." 

Mastery learning is not recommended for curricular areas in which a^ 

logical ordering of parts is not inh£rent--^d~~fbr^w^ are few 

* -* - — — " 

—-or'H~o^ w rTght answers." l 

The research base on the efficacy of ma'stery learning in promoting 

student achievement and retention is adequate; further research in 

these areas is not required to justify action in adopting programs. 

The effects^of tdastery learning on student affective outcomes would 

• * 

« 

be an appropriate focus for additional research. " The research base 
on learning, and management time requirements could also benefit from 
further inclusions, as could research on the different approaches to 
remediation and on the relative merits of individualized and 
group-based* mastery programs. 

» I 
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MASTERY LEARNING 
^Decision Display 
' #1 



Restatement of issue as a hypothesis : 

The use of mastery learning strategies with elementary and secondary studerfts 
produces achievement results superior to those resulting frbm non-tnastery ^ 
ipst ruction.^ rf / 



A Ifem 
Number 



Short Title 



Quality Rating 
of Study 
(5=High) 



ERJC 



Items which tend to support hypothesis : 

296 Block & Burns, 1976, Fout Types of Research 

288 Dillashaw & Okey, 1981^ High School Chemistry 

Study ' L — " 

292 Ward ^19-7^,- Axrs^t: radian Math Study 
-~294 Ryan & Schmidt, 197 9, Canadian Review/Studies 



297 

303 

1310 

312 

313 
316 
287 

f 

290 
291 
-293 



306 
307 
308 



Burrows; & Okey, 197 5, 4th and 5th Grade 
Geometry Study 

Luckemeyer & Chiappetta, 1981, Modified 
Mastery Study " 
Hyman & Cohen, 19 79/ Ten -Cone lus ions re: LFM, 

^,^981, 



Cohei 



LRDS Dilemmas 



Cohens 1972, Omaha Project 

Cohen & Rodriquez, 1980, Mexican American Study 
Bloom, 1978, New Views' of Learners 

♦ 

Bryant, e_t £l . , 1980, Disabled Readers 

Hymel & Mathews, 19,80, High School History Study 

Smith, 1977, ERIC Review 



298 Jones, 1974, Study II/Review 



Wentling, 197 3 , Auto Mechanics Study 
Lawler, e_t a_l. , 1974, Tjiree CMI Strategies 
Dolan, 1977-7.8, Mastery Learning Status Report 



311 Burnj3, 1979; Mastery Learning "Box Scores 11 

314 Fiel & Okey 4 , 1975, Graph Study 

315 Harford County, 1979, HIRP 

321 Swanson & Denton, 1976, Secondary Chemistry 
* ^ Study 

322 Bloom, 1976, Human Characteristics and School 

Learning 
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[5] (most of 50 

, studies support) 

14J. " • - 

[4] "X 

[4] (studies 

- generally support) 
[4] 



[4] 

E4] 

[4] 

[4] 
[4] 
.[3] 

[31 
[3] 
[3] 

[3] 

« 

[3] 

[3] 
[31 

[3] 

[3] 
[3] 
[3] 



(studies 

generally support) 
(studies 

generally support) 



(studies 

generally support) 



(15 of 17 stud xes 
support) • • 

(most of 13 " 
studies support) 



(studies 

generally support) 
(studies 

.generally support) 



[4] (studies 

generally support) 



^ 4 



Quality "Rating 

Item * , of . Study 

Number Short Title " ' t (5~High) 



Items which tend to deny hypothesis : 

i « 

289 Strasler, 1981, CBE Program Evaluations [4] 

295 Jones, 1976, Grade 7 Geography Study % [3] 

299 Fagan, 1976, Transportation-Environment Study • [3] 

300 Taylor, 1975, Adaptive Mastery . ' [3] 
304 Chiappetta & McBride, 1980, 9th Grade Chemistry. [3]* 

Study 

318 Wyckoff, 1974, Anthropology Study [3]' 

320 Rubovits, 1975, Shop Classes - [3] 



Items which are inconclusive regarding the hypothesis ; 

# _ — 

- - — None^ — ; 



Items which were excluded because they were weak : 
None. 



It ems which were excluded because they were judged to" be irrelevant to this 
hypothesis : ; * 

301 Contreras, 1975, 3 Criterion Levels 

302 Jones, 1974, Study III 

305 Ely & Minars, 1973, Self-Concept Study 

309 Hymel & Mathew^, 498Cr, High School History Study II 

317 Ware,, 19 77, Map and Globe Study 

319 Block, 1974, Research Overview, . 

0 
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MASTERY LEARNING 
Decision Display * 



Restatement of issue, as hypothesis^ : 

The uSe of mastery learning strategies with elementary and secondary students 
results in greater retention of learning material than* occurs following 
non-mastery instruction. 



Item 
Number ^ 



Short Title 



Quality Rating 
of Study 
(5=Hjgh) 



Items wfiich tend to support ^hypothesis : 

Block & Burns^-1976'i Four Types of Research 



296 

292 
294 

2^7 

•310 

316' 

287 

290 
295 
298 

306 
308 



321 
322 



Waptff 197.9, Australian Math Study 

Ryan & Schmidt, 19 79, Canadian Review/Studies 

Burrows & Okey, 1975, 4th and 5th Grade . 

Geometry. Study 
Hyraan & Cohen, 1979, Ten Conslusions re: LEM 

<8 * * 

Cohen & Rodriquez, 1980, Mexican American 
Study 

Bloom, 19 78, New Views of Learners 

Bryant, et al . , 1980, Disabled Readers 
Jones, 19 76, Grade 7 Geography Study 
Jones, 1974, Study IiyReview 

Wentling, 1973, Auto Mechanics Study 

Do lan, 1977-78, Mastery Learning Status Report ' 



311 Burns, 1979, Mastery Learning "fl&x Scores" 



Swanson & Denton, 1976, Secondary Chemistry Study 
Bloom^ 1976, Human Characteristics and School ' * 
Learning—-'* 



[5] (most. of 50 

studies support) 

\M 

[4] (studies 

generally support) 

[4] 

[4] (studies 

generally support) 

[4] y 

[3] (studies 

generally support) 

[3] 
[3] 

[3] (studies _ 

generally support) 
[3] ^ 
[3] (studies 

generally support) 
[3] (studies 

generally support) 
[3] • , 

[4]* (studies 

* generally support) 



Items 4*h-ich T tend to'deny hypothesis ! 

I 

303 Ltfeckemeyer & Chiappetta, 1981,* Modified Mastery [4] 
Strategy 

,299 Fagan, 197,6, Transportation-Environment Study [3] 
300 Taylor,' 1975, Adaptive Mastery * [3] 
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1 



3 • 



r 



-Items which are 'inconc lusive regarding the hypothesis : 



None. 



Items which were excluded because they were weak : 
None. 



Items which were excluded because they were judged to be irrelevant to this 
hypothesis : 



-Dilirashaw STOfcey, 1981, High School Chemistry Study 
Strasler, 1981, CBE Program Evaluations 
Hymel & Mathews, 1980', High School History Study 
Smith, 1977, ERIC Review * 
Contreras, 1975, 3 Criterion Levels . < 

Jones, 1974, Study III , - 

Chiappetta & McBride, 1980, 9th Grade Chemistry Study 
Ely & Minars, 1973, Self-Concept Study 
Lawler, et al. , 1974, Three CMI Strategies 
Hymel & Mathews, 198 0, High School History Study II 
Cohen, 1981, LRDS Dilemmas 
Cohen, 1972, Cfoaha Project 
Fiel & Okey, 19 75, Graph Study 
Harford County, 1979, HIRP 
Ware, 1977, Map'and Globe Study * 
Wyckoff , 1974, Anthropology Study 
Block, 19 74, Research Overview , 
Rubovits, 1975, Shop Classes 



* 



ERJC 
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MASTERY 'LEARNING 
Decision -Display 
#3 



Restatement of issue as a hypothesis : m * 

The use q>f mastery ^learning s trategies" with eLeraentary and secondary students 
results in more positive s'tudent attitudes than ttiose resulting from 
non-mastery instruction. . , < $ 



Item 
Number 



Short Title 



Quality Rating 

' \of Study 
. *(5=High) 



Items which tend to support hypothesis : 1 • 

296 t Block and Burns, 1^7 6", Four Types of Research, 

294 Ryan. & Schmidt, 1979, Canadian Review/Studies 

310 Hyman & Cohen, 1979, ^Ten Conclusions re: LFM 
308 Dolan, 1977-78, Mastery -Learin'ing Status Report 

311 Burns, 1979, Mastery Learning "Box Scores" 

322 Bloom*, 1976, Human Characteristics -ancf School v 
Learning * , . 



.[5] (studies 

generally 
[4] (studies 
. . generally 
[4] (studies 

generally 
[3] (studies 

generally 
-'[3] (studies 

generally 
[4] (studies 

generally 



support) 
support) 
support) 
support) 
support) 
.support) 



Items, which tend to deny hypothesis : " 

288 Di,llashaw & Okey, 1981, High School Chemistry. „ [4] 

Study * 4 " * 

* 306 Went ling, 1973, Auto Mechanics Study # » t \ ' [3] 

307 Lawler, e£ al . , 1974, Three. CMI Strategies *-[3] 

320 Rubovits, 19 75, Shop Classes * - [31 

305 Ely & Minars, 1973,' Self-Concept Study ' . [2] 



Items which are inconclusive regVxding the hypcrthesis i 

"291 'Hyrael & Mathews, 1980, High School History 
« . Study « 



0) ■ 
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O r 
a. 



• . t 

Items Vhich were excluded* bfecguse tlyey*were weak: 




None.' 



% > Itemq, which were excluded becaoftqTtHey were judged to be irrelevant to this 
hypothesis : '■ . ^ . T\T 

289 Strasler, 1981, CBE Program Evaluation^ * 7 

290 Bryant, e t aj. . , 1980, Disabled Readers * % _ C * - 
^292_ _*Ward- r -19-79,— Australian Mafeh Study t/ 4 ' '\ ' * 

293 Smith, 1977, ERIC Review ' »• > • * ' \ 

295 Jones, 19 76* Grade 7 Geography 'St^udy * ' 

297 Burrbws & Okey, 1975^4thand 5th Grade* Geometry <5tudy . 

. 298 Jones, 1974, Study I I/Review S. ' * v 

29? Fagan, 1976, Transportation-Environment Study • * 

300 Taylor,. 19 75, Adaptive Mastery * . % . , x , 

301 Contreras, 1975, 3 Criterion. Levels " , t - 

302 Jones, 19 74, Study III * * ' " * • ' 

"303/ ; Lueckerae-yer & Chiappetta, 1981; Modified' Mastery Strategy 

304 .Chrappetta & McBride, 1980, 9th<drade Chemistry Study ' , " . 

f 309 u Hymel & Mathew Sj , 1980, High School History Study^II* 

312 Cohen, 1981', LRffS'Dilfemraas * * " . , 

. 313 Cohen, 1#72, Omaha Project* ■ . : \ 

314 Fiel J & Okey; 1975, Graph Study • 

315 Harford County, 1979, HIRP * 

316 Cohen & Rodriquez, 1980, Mexic^n^'foerican Sfudy f ' 

. 317 Ware, 19 77, Map and Globe Study * 4 

318 Wyckoff, 1974, Anthropology Study 

319 Block, 1974, ReseaVch Overview • 
3il Swanson & Denton, 1976,, Secondary Chenfistry Study 



9 

ERLC 
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MASTERY LEARNING 
Decision ©isplay 
#4 



Restatement of issue' as a hypothesis : 

— 9 

Ongoing use of mastery learning strategies with elementary and_^eeondary_ 
students, tends to equalize the amoxinfof learning - time required by students of 
different initial aptitucje levels. *" I 



°Ite>m 
Number 



Short Title 



Quality Rating 
of Study 
(5=High) • 



Items which tend to support hypothesis : 

* » 

296 Block & Burns, 1976, Four Types qf Research 

292 Ward, 1979, Australia^ Math Study 

294 Ryan & Schmidt, 19 79, Canadian Review/Studies 

310 Hyman ♦& Cohen, 1979, Ten Conclusions re: LFM 

287 Bloom, 1978, New Views of Learners 

308 Dolan, 1977-78, Mastery Learning 'Status Report 

Bloom, 1976, Human Characteristics and School 
c^Leairning $\ 



[5] (studies 

generally 
[4] • 

[4] (studies 
generally 

[4] (studies 
general! 

[3J . (studies 
^ generally 

[3] (slTulfinens-- 
generally 

[4] (studies 
* generally 



support) 




Items* which tend to deny hypothesis : 

295' JOnes, 19,76, Grade 7 Geography Study 



Items/ which are ingjQnc4^t3T7e"^egarding the hypot 



None. 

4 / ' 

Items which were 'excluded because thV^ were we^k 
None, 




[3] 
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Items whrch were excluded because they were judged to be irrelevant to this 
hypothesis ; .« p 4 



k&8 
1289 

290' 
291 
293 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
309 
'311 
%U 
'313 
314 
315 
316 
'317 
318 
319 
320 



Dillashaw & Okey., 1981, High School Chemistry Study - 

Strasler, 1981, CBE Program Evaluations * 

Bryant, et al. , 19£0, Disabled Readers * 

Hymel £ Mathews/ 1980, High-School History' Study 

Smith, ^1927, _ ERIC -Review* - : 

Burrows & Okey, 19 75, 4th and 5th Grade Geometry Study 

Jones, 1974; Study II/Review* ' ' * ; , . ^ 

Fagan, ,1976, Transport ation-Environrae^t Study 

Taylor, 1975, J Adaptive Mastery 

Contreras, 1975, 3 Criterion Levels * 
Jones, 1974., Study III * . 

Lueckerafeyer- & Chiappetta, 1981, Modified Mastery Strategy 
Chiappetta & McBride, 1980, $th Grade Chemistry Study 
Ely & Minars, 1973,' Self-Concept 'study 
Wentling, 1973, Auto Mechanics Study 
Lawler,- e_t aJL. , 1974, Three CMI Strategies 
Hymei &' Ma thews, 1980,. High Schopl History Study II 
-BurtiT, 19.79, Ma s tery* Le6fi ng "Box Scores" % 
Cohen,' 1981, LRDS Dilemmas 
Cohen, 19 72r^0maha Project 
Fie I & Okey, 1975, Graph Study 
Harford County, 19 79, HIRP / 

Cohen & Rodriquez, 1980, Mexican American Study 
Ware, 1977, Map and Globe Study 
Wyckoff , 1974, Anthropology Study 
Block, 19 74, Research Overview ^ 

Rubovits, 1975, Shop Cla^tfeaf. - £ 




o 

RIC 
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MASTERY LEARNING 
Dec i s io a * Di s play 
#5 



Restatement of issue as a hypothesis i' 

.Remediation which focuses on the spepific errors made by students on formative 
tests has v a more positiye effect on student achievement and retention than 
remediation which .involves a general review of the original lesson content'. 
• . * * : • r 

Qua lilt y Elating 

Item % I of; Study 

Number • » ; Short Title : • (5*High) ' 



Items which tencf'to support .hypothesis : 'V 

297 Burrows & Okey, 1975, 4th and 5th Grade Geometry ' [4]' 

Study - ^ - 

291 Hymel & Mathews, 1980, High School History Study • [3] 
304 Chiappetta & McBride, 1980, 9tfh Grade Chemistry ' [3] 

Study . " 
306 Wentling, 1973, Auto Mechanics Study 
321 Swanson & Denton, 1976, Secondary Chemistry Study * 



Items which tend to deny hypothesis : , 

Fiel & Okey, 1975, GrapK Study " ^ [3] 




31.4 



Items 



which are inconclusive regarding the hypothesis ; 
None* 



I Items which were excluded because they were weak : 
None. 



ERIC 
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Items 



hypot 



which were excluded because they were .judged 'to be irrelevant to this 
hesis: 




287 
288 
289 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302* 
303 
30-5 
307 
308 
309 
31C 

i 

31* 
313 

%: 

317 

318 

319 

320. 

322 



ry Strategy 



Bloom, 1,978, Ne^ Views of Learners * v 

Dillashaw h Okey, 1981, High School Chemistry Study 
Strasler, 1981, CBE Program Evaluations ' 
Ward, 1979, Australian Math Study 
Smith, "1977, ERIC Review . 
Ryan & Schmidt, 1979, Canadian Review/Studies 
Jones, 1^ 76, Grade 7« Geography* Study * 
Block & Burns, 1976, Four Types of Research 
Jones, 1974, Study II/Jleview , * 

Fagan, 1976, TransportatipfF-Environinent- Study 
Taylor, 19 75, Adaptive Master^ 
Contreras, 1975,-3 Criterion Levels^ 

Jones, 1-974, Study III # N ' 

Lueckemeyer SS Ch^appetta, 1981, Modi^jjacMfcr 

Minars,\l973, SelfnCojic^p^^ 
Lawler, at al,\^9J4r^Tgree CMI Strategies- 
"Dol^n, jl^7J>7^mstery Learning Status Report 
Hyjn^i^^the^s/;i98Cr, High School .History Study II 

m & % Cohen, 1979>Ten Conclusions re: LFM 
Burns, 1979, Mastery Learning "Box Scores" 
Cohen, 1981, LRDS Dilemmas V * ' \ 

Cohen, 1972; Omaha Project^ * 
Harford County, 19>9, HIRP * N 
Cohen & Rodri que \^19^£l, Mexiqan iAmeritfan Study 
Ware, 1977>4lap and Globe "Study ^\ 
W>ckof£, 19 74, Anthropology Study^* 
Blqcjk, 1974, Research pverview 
kubovits, 19 75, ShGp Classes ^ + * 
Bloom, 1976, Human Characteristics and" School Learning 
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SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS _ 

RELEVANT _X_ ' IRRELEVANT FOR* PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE SECONDARY SOURCE X DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): 

(Weak) 1.2. ,{3] 4 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF -RATING: 

Specific study designs and procedures are not detailed, but this is a 
well-done synthesis of learnings emerging from mastery learning-research. 

SYNOPSIS: 

This article summarizes findings emerging from. mastery learning research 
conducted by the author- 'and his colleagues and students, as well as that* 
conducted by other researchers in the U.S. and abroad. Treated at greater 
length and in greater detail in the author's 1976 book, Human Characteristics 
and School Learning, these findings offer refutations of several long-standing 
views of learners and the learning process, implications of these findings 
for 'schooling practices are then presented,, ^ 
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ITEM NUMBER: 287 ' SHORT TITLE: Bloom, T978, New Views' of Learners 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS: ■ r - 

s > 

Though it is commonly believed that slower learner s^are deficient in ability, 
.research has shown that mastery learning techniques ' can enable a large 
proportion of slower learners to reach the same criterion of 'achievement as 
faster learn er.s and to learn equally complex and abstract ideas. They can 
also ap*^ these ideas to new problem^ and retain ideas equally well, in spite 
of the that their learning required more time and help than that of the 

faster learners, ; 

M The typical result of. ..mastery learning studies.. .is that about &0 percent \ 
of students in a mastery class reach the same final criterion of achievement * 
(usually at the A or B+ level) as approximately the top 20 iJer:cent of the . 
class under conventional group instruction... 11 " 

"In the mastery learning studies, we typically find th<at on the first learning 
task of a new series the mastery and control classes do equally well. 
However, the mastery group tends to improve in learning on each subsequent 
learning task, while the control group. .. tends to remain the same or 
/decline. . ." 

In mastery learning settings "Students become more'and more similar in' their 
learning rate until the difference between fast and slow learners becomes very 
difficult to measure..." . ✓ . s, 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS: ' . 

'"The use of mastery learning, and related teaching-learning strategies at all 
levels of education from the prinwMry school to tife graduate and professional, 
schools typically results in about four-fifths of students achieving at tlie 
same level as the upper one-fifth of students typically taught by the same 
teacher. Not only do these students evidence high levels 'of cognitive 
achievement on the tests usgd for grading purposes, they also do very well on 
measures of retention and higher mental processes when compared to the top 
one-fifth of the control group of students." 1 

Mastery learning approaches result in Q) increased learning effectiveness of 
students; (2> confidence^ of students in their learning capabilities; and 
(3) improvements' in mental health. of students, because of accumulated history 
of ^successful learning experiences. 

4 

REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: s 
None. 

O ) 
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I 

LOCATION: NWREL Info. , Center/ERIC MF 
DATE REVIEWED: Marph 1982 



REVIEWER: K. Cotton 

CITATION: Di^lashaw, F.G. , & Okey, J,R, The effects of a modified ' mastery 

learning strategy on achievement attitudes, and qn-task behavior of 
high school chemistry students. Paper presented a£ the Annual - 
^ Meeting of the National Association for Research in Science 
. Teaching, Ellepville, NY, April 1981, (ERIC/EDRS No* ED 201 515) 

DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning , Time Factors (Learning) 

SHORT TITLE: Dillashaw & Okey,' 19*1", High School Chemistry jStudy 

SKIMMED, REJECTED tfOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 

RELEVANT - JC^ ' IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE JC| / SECONDARY SOURCE - DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY^ OF STUDY* (for project purposes): 



(Weak) 



i / 
/ 



[4] 



(Strong) 



BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: ** . - 

This is a wel^one study which clearly revealed the effects of different 
mastery learning approaches with secondary science students. 



SYNOPSIS:* 



In thxs study 156 first-year chemistry students were divided into three groups 
to receiver instruction. The instructional content was the same for all three 
groups, but (1) jGroup 1 had no diagnostic quizzes or remediation activities; 
(2) Grpup 2 had Istudent-graded quizzes and student-selected remediation j 
activities as ,pa|rt ofV'their course of study; and (3) Group 3 took diagnostic 
tests and teacher-directed remediation activities as part of their regular 
class instruction^ " Groups 2 and 3 w$re» described as receiving* a "modified 11 
mastery learning '^approach, -as they went through only two cycles of diagnosis 
and remediation. ; Students completed a series of three achievement tests apd 
an attitude questionnaire, and classroom, observers kept records of the 
\ incidence of on-task behavior. 
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J' 



SHORT TITLE: Dillashaw & Okey, 1981, High School 
1 Chemistry Study 



/RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS: 

\ • * 

/ On all achievement tests both* the teacher-managed and student-managed mastery 
learning groups (Groups 2 and 3) significantly out scored the control groups 

There were no significant differences among" groups in attitudes toward science^ 
and science instruction. * * \ * 

The average on-taik behavior of each of the mastery learning groups^was 
significantly higher than that of the control grdup, but they were not 
significantly di/fferent from each other. 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS: * 

The modified mastery learning strategy influenced on-task behavior and 
achievement, indicati^ig that high school chemistry teachers may successfully 
employ v such- a strategy s to increase the on-t.ask behavior and achievement of 
their students. The lack of significant' differences between the twd . • 
experimental groups suggested that assigned remediation may not be necessary 
to bring"* about achievement gainst simply having remediation activities 
available for students to use on their own may be sufficient. 



REVIEWER* S NOTES AND COMMENTS: 



None. 
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REVIEWER: K*. Cotton 



LOCATION: NWRfcL Info* Centfer/ERIC MF 
DATE REVIEWED; fclarch 1982 



CITATION: Strasl^r, G.M. , et al., An evaluation of competency-based school 

programs in a learning for mastery ^setting . * Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research Association, 

r Los Angeles, CA, April 1981. (ERIC/EDRS tio. ED 200 626) 

• » 

. DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning * v " 
SHORT TITLE: Strasler ,* et al . , 1981 , CBE Program Evaluations 

^SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR\PROJECT PURPOSES, "NO ANALYSIS . . 

RELEVANT JC_, IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE ' 

PRIORY SOURfSE JC_ SECONDARY SOURCE * DISSERTATION ABSTRACT ^ 

RATING OF QUALITY OF. STUDY (for project* purposes) : • 



, (Weak) 1 2 
BRIEF' DISCUSSION OF RATING: 



[4] 



; 5 * (Strong) 



\ 



These comparative evaluation studies were w£ll-designed and 1 conducted. 



SYNOPSIS: 



Tni£ report describes evaluation procedures and results of two evaluation 
efforts conducted in South Carbl,ina schools in 1979-80. The Competency-based 
Middle School Program was designed to help students in grades' 6, Tp and 8 to 
gain <ftecessary skills in' language arts, mathematics * science and social- 
studxrfs. The Competency-based Secondary School ProgV^ra was designed to -.equip 
students in grades 9, 10 and 11 with skills in language arts, mathematics, 
consumer economics and citizenship* Students in both programs 'were taught via 
a mastery learning program based on the work of Carroll , ^Blbom and Block and 
featuring (1) measurable student objec tives ; " (2) an instructional approach 
utilizing diagnosis, feedback and alternative learning strategies; (3) 
measuring and testing procedures which accurately evaluate student mastery; 
and (4) presentation of student outcomes to the 'public* ^Participants included 
all «udehts in the two program schools who; d;Ld not demonstrate grade level 
mastery on pretests. Both programs were evaluated using comparison group, 
designs. ' * 



"Or 



r 
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ITEM NUMBER^ 289 SHORT TITLE: Sferasler, 198l>TSE 



Program 

Evaluations 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS: " - « 

Middle School Program: Program students outperformed controls in mathematics 
(grades 6, 7 and 8), science (grad.es 6 and 8) and social, studies (grade 6). 
No differences were noted between program and control students in most othec* 
areas, but control students outperformed .project students in social studies " 
_ (grade 7) . , . • - 

Secondary Schrfol Program: Project students outperformed controls in language 
arts (grades 9, 10 and 11), mathematics (grades 9 and- 10), and consumer 
economics (grade 9). No differences were found in other arsas, with the 
exception of grade 9 citizenship^ in which control students outperformed 
project students. ' ' 



71 ' • 



RESEARCHERS CONCLUSIONS: 
None drawn. 



0 , 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: 
None. 
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CITATION: Bryant , . N.D. , e^t aU r Applying the mastery learning model to sight 
word instruction for disabled^reader^' . Ne4* York: Columbia 
University, Teachers College, 1980. (ERIC/EDRS No. ED 197 290) 

DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning 

SHORT TITLE: Bryant, et al., 1980, Disabled Readers 
SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES , NO ANALYSIS 

RELEVANT _X_ . IRRELEVANT ^ FOR PRESENT PURPOSE * 

PRIMARY SOURCE _X_ . SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): % 

(Weak) 1 1 [3] 4 - 5 '(Strong/ 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

Numerical data are nod presented, but", this small-scale study convincingly 
demonstrated the efficacy of the mastery learning strategy.^ 

SYNOPSIS: 

This study was designed to' determine if the use of a mastery learning model 
with reading disabled children would enable those children to master three 
reading subskillfc having to do pith sight reading. The 32- disabled readers, 
ages 7-13, received nine 3 0-minute lessons over a three-week period, during 
which each of the sight vocabulary skills wa^ practiced to mastery. Identical 
pre- and posttests were administered one day prior to instruction and one day 
after the three-week' unit was completed. 

The^main features of the mastery -learning program used with the children 
included (1) limiting teaching unit siz% (-teaching only a few words at a " 
time); (2) providing focus (includingclear statements of learnirig 
expectations, prompting and providing corrective feedback); (3),^distributed 
practice and review across* several sessions; (4) discrimination training 
(pointing out unique features in words); and ,(5) training for transfer 
(prjesenting wordj3 in context as well as in isolation). 
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ITEM NJJMBER: 290 % SHORT TITLE: Bryant, et al. , 1980, Disabled Readers 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS: 



Posttest scores indicated that the children were, able to read 90 percent of 
the training words presented in lists and 89 percent of the^ training words 
presented in sentences. They retained 85 to 90 percent of the words taught 
.each week and were abl« to complete the visual discrimination t^asks with 
70 to 80 percent accuracy. 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS ; 



"Results indicated that'sight word instruction based on the mastery learning 
model incorporating the learning principals of limiting teaching unit size, 
providing focus, distributed practice and review, discrimination training and 
training for transfer was effective. ' At least* 80 percent of the children who 
received instruction were able to reach a high level of mastery. 11 

"The mastery learning model appears 'to provide an effective technique for * 
instructing learning disabled chidren. However, additional instructional 
refinements may be necesasy to increase its effectiveness. 11 



REVIEWER ! S NOTES. AND COMMENTS: 

^Instructional and testing materials are appended to this report, 



it 
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LOCATION NWREL Info. Center/^ERIC MF 
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CITATION: 



Hymel, G.M., & Mathews, G.S. A mastery approach to teaching U.S. 
history: The impact on cognitive gchievemerit and unit evaluation . 
Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Educational 



Research Association, Boston, MA, April 1980. 
- (ERIC/EDRS No. ED 184 929) , ^ r ~ 

( 

DESCRIPTORS: .Mastery Learning 

SHORT TITLE: Hymel & Mathews, 1980, High £cho& History Study 
SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS , 
RELEVANT JC_ IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 



PRIMARY SOURCE X 



SECONDARY SOURCE 



RATING OF QUALITY OF V STUDY (for project purposes): 

(Weak) 1 • 2 [3] * 4 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF' RATING: 



DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 



5 (Strong) 



The treatment period was short, buft the efficacy of the mastery learni 
Approach is .convincingly demonstrated. * » 



me 



SYNOPSIS: / 



:udy examir 



This stud£ examined the effects of^-three different .instructional approaches on 
the achievement and^attitudes of high, school history students. The 69 
participating students were divided into" three treatment groups#and pre^erjted 
a two-week learning unit on World War II. Treatment I entailed the use of 
highly* specific Normative tests and learning correctives (two of the major 
features of the, mastery learning approach). Treatment II provided* students 
with relative^ general formative tests and learning correctives (andfihus, 
represented a less rigorous mastery learning approach) ^ Treatment IIS, 
involved relatively general formative tests and included no learning ' -~ 
correctives. Students completed a 46-item objective test and an attitii4e 
questionnaire. * ' * * * 
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SHORT TITLE:' Hymel & Mathews, 1980, .High^School 
History Study 



RESEARCHER 1 S FINDINGS: 



treatment I students (specific tests, learning correctives ) outperformed 
Treatment II students (general te$ts,. learning correctives); but not to a 
significant degree. Both Treatment I and Treatment II students* significantly 
outperformed ^Treatment III studen/Cs (geneAl tests, no learning correctives). 

The .Treatment .1 students recorded significantly more favorable t unit 
evaluations (attitude toward, the history unit) than did students in Treatments 
'II or III. There were no significant differences between Treatments II and 
III. - * ' , 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS: 



With respect to cognitiy$*achievemfent .* . tfiis study suggests that the use o,f a 
combined feedback-corrective strategy at the unit level in social studies ' " 
instruction is more' efficacious than the employment of only general Formative 
testing with mo follow-up prescription of learning correctives, 11 

"With respect to the students', evaluation of the two-week unit.,, the findings^ 
of this study suggest that a mastery approach involving a combined * 
feedback-corrective strategy of a highly specific ; nature is more, effective, 
than (a) a -rombined feedback. corrective strategy of £ relatively general 
nature or'(b) a strategy employing only general formative testing with no 
learning correctives." « , 



REVIEWER^ NOTES AND COMMENTS: 
None. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 292 



REVIEWER: 



LOCATION: . NWREL Info*. Center/ERIC MF 
DATE REVIEWED: * March 1982 



K. Cotton 

CITATION: Ward, G, Learning time and teaching for mastery . Occasional paper 
No, 15. — •'Ha wcnoTTrp-Vire^wia^ Au s tr a lia : Australian- Council for 
Educational Research,- August 1979, (ERIC/EDRS No, EQ 183 596) 

DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning, Titne Factors (LeariiiTig) * * 

SHORT TITLE: Ward, 19>9, Australian >lat}h Study 

SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES , NO ANALYSIS 

RELEVANT X » • • ; IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 



PRIMARY SOURCE _X_ • SECONDARY SOURCE \ 

9 

RATING* OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for pfbject purposes): 

(Weak) 1 ' 2 3 , [4] 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: , ( * ' 

This is a well-designed and conducted small-stale study in Which the findings 
of previous research a^f corroborated, > * 



DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 



5 (Strong) 



SYNOPSIS: 



^The purpose of ^this study was to investigate thfe effects of a mastery learning, 
.strategy on the required learning time, achievement and retention of 
students, Fifly^nine- boys in grade 8. were divided into an experimental arid a 
control group; each of these groups was subdivided into higher-ability and 
lower-ability students. All students studied three units' of matrix algebra. 
Both experimental and control students' rea& instructions, noted the time wjien 
they began working, studied at their own .pace, responded to questions inthe 
text, doted the 'time when the.y finished studying, and took^ unit ^est. 
Control students then moved "on to the next unit, while experimental students 
were required to restudy the material if they did, ni^t demonstrate mastery on, 
the test. Tutoring was provided for students who djt^not achieve mastery 
after 'taking the test three -times. Control students\; were required to restudy 
until mastery was achieved £*r; Unit 3 only. All students took a suramative 
"test at the end of the three-unit instructional period and a retei)£ion test 
ten d4ys slater, • * » * 
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. "RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS: 

^The experimental group scored significantly higher than the control group on 
"both the summative and retention tests. The treatment was equally effective 
"for both ability levels. 

Test scopes of the experimental group increased over the sequence; those of 
the control group declined. The control group required more time to learn the 
third unit t<3 mastery than did the experimental group. Treatment aided the 
learning efficiency (test scores/le«ariung time) and the retention of 
low-ability atudents. 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS: 



"The diagnostic review procedure resulted in progre ssive ly* higher achievement 
scores Over a series of hierarchical units and in higher summative and 
retention test scores; the efficiency of learning such units in terms of the 
mark per unit became greater across the sequence of units; the time spent in 
review declined acro'ss the units," 1 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS : * ' , * 

* 

None, • 

/TO 
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ITEM NUMBER: 293 , LOCATION: NWREL Info". Center/Paraphlet^File 

REVIEWER: K. Cotton DATE REVIEWED: March 1982 

t ' ' w 

^CITATION: Smith, J.K. Perspectives on mastery learning and mastery- testing * 
IM Report No. 63. Princeton, N.J.: ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests, 
Measurement and Evaluation, 1977. ^ 

DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning * 

* 

SHORT TITLEU , Smith, 1977, ERIC Review 

SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 

RELEVANT JC_ IRRELEVANT j frOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE SECONDARY SOURCE JC_ ' DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RAXING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): 

• ' £ Weak > 1 2 [31 4 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF. DISCUSSION OF RATING: . , 

Detail is sparse on the studies reviewed. Conclusions are reasonable in light 
of the findings reported. 

SYNOPSIS: • \ 

This monograph addresses such topics as defining mastery learning, 
implementing a -mastery learning strategy, constructing mastery tests, and so 
forth. This abstract &s concerned with the section of the monograph which is 
a review of research on the question, "Does mastery learning work?" Findings 
from 17 ^tudies are reported and synthesized. The outcome areas investigated 
in these studies included achievement in math, physical science, foreign 
languages, business, economics, biology, statistics, English, reading, social 
studies and psychology. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 293 



'"^HORT -TITLE: Smith, 1977, ERIC Review 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS: 



Fifteen *of the 17 studies reported findings in favor of mastery learning at 
various levels of significance. Two studies found-no differences between the 
achievement of experimental and control subjects. 

3 Many studies which reported findings favoring mastery learning also reported 
that the gains, though real, were not as great as was originally predicted. 



RESEARCHER S CONCLUSIONS: . 

"Most of the subject areas in which mastery learning has been successful have 
dome coflSmon characteristics. Typically, they are subjects in which there is a 
natural sequential ordering of the* units (such subjects as math, science and 
v foreign language). One does not see a number of successes "in subjects such as 
English composition, social studies, reading, and so forth. .These are .areas 
in which the content does not lend itself as well £0 a sequential ordering. 
Furthermore, courses for which mastery strategies work best typically involve 
students who have the basic prerequisites for the course, but little or "no 
prior knowledge of t the subject matter." 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: 



None* 
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CITATION: R/ar^ D.W. , & Schmidl?^ M. Mastery learning: Theory, research and 
implementation . Toronto!: Ontario D^artment of Education, 1979. 
(ERIC/EDRS"No. ED 169 683) 

DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning 

SHORT TITLE: Ryan & Schmidt, 1979, .Canadian Review/Studies — 
SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS * 
RELEVANT _X_ IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY, SOURCE' ft SECONDARY SOURCE JC_ DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): ; ^ 

(Weakr 1 . ,2 3 [4] 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

This is a very complete research review, and program activities and outcomes 
are clearly spelled out. 

SYNOPSIS: . 

This extensive report offers a discussion of mastery learning theory a.nd 
procedures followed by a review of research on mastery learning and, finally, 
reports of evaluations of two specific mastery learning programs. , 

Reported here are the highlights, of the literature review and findings 
emerging from the evaluation efforts. The review involved 15 studies. One 
evaluation concerned the Chicago Mastery Learning Reading Program, in which 
ten elementary classes participated during the 1976-77 School year. Another 
ten classes from the same schools served as controls. The other evaluation . 
report described procedures aftd outcomes of the Mastery Learning in Social ' 
Studies project in % Camden, South Carolina. Twenty-eight classes* (K-5) " 
participated. There were no controls. Both programs were characterized by 
the provision of .ongoing testing and feedback/corrective procedures, as well 
as other major features of the mastery learning strategy put f orth' by Carroll, 
Bloom and Block. . ' 
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ITEM NUMB&R: 294 SHORT TITLE: Ryan & Schmidt, 1979, Canadian 

, » Review/Studies 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS f 

Research review. Selected findings include: 1 (D that the evidence definitely 
favors the mastery learning approach in the acquisition of cognitive skills; 
(2) that mastery learning reduces variability in achievement and retention 
within groups; (3) that mastery learning enhances affective outcomes; (4) that 
slower learners tend ta learn more/iuickly as they progress through a series 
.of ntestery-taught units; and" (5) tjhfe unit mastery requirement has been shown 
to, have the strongest impact on student learning of any of the components of 
the strategy. / ■ 

Chicago Mastery Lear ning Reading Program . The Iowa Test of Basic Skills 
Reading Comprehension scores , of projgram classes were significantly superior, to 
those of control classes. The correlation between rekding gain and prior 
'achievement was significantly smaller among program students than among * 
controls. * % 

'Hastegy Learning in Social Studies Project . Learning .gains were encouraging 



for all students and statistically 



significant for kindergarten student^. On 



standardized tests; scores were significantly higher than expected for grades 




RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS: 

Review findings/conclusions are listed* above. 

Both evaluations concluded with favorable statements. 



REVIEWER'S NOTES' AND COMMENTS: 

There is some overlap between thfe studies reviewed by Ryan and Schmidt and 
those reviewed by Smith- (Item No. 293). 
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ITEM NUMBER: 295 ^ • LOCATION: NWREL Info., Cent er/ERIC MF 

REVIEWER: K. Cotton DATE . REVIEWED: Marcli lSt§2 

CITATION: Jones , F.G. The effects of mastery and aptitude on learning , 

ret-ention, and time . Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association, San Francisco, CA, April 
1976j^(ERIC/EDRS No. ED 12$ 381) 

DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning, Time Factors (Learning) / 

SHORT TITLE: \Jones, 1976, Grade 7 Geography Study ' 

SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS w 9 , 

RELEVANT _X_ ' IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE .* - 

. ■ t 

PRIMARY SOURCE _X_ SECONDARY SOURCE' ♦ ' DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

^ATI^G OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): * 

(Weak) 1 it ' 2 - '[31 J} t ' 4 . <* 5 (Strong) • 

* i 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF' RATING: 

This study was well-designed and conducted' though, as the researcher points 
out, the findings may not apply to students generally. 0 

SYNOPSIS: 0 , 

This study compared a mastery learning approach with a non-raas{ery Approach to 
determine their relative effects on student achievement, retention' and time 
required to le§rn in a self-instructional geography : l unit.» Twenty elapses of 
7th gVaders (539 students) were divided into experimental and control groups. 
Entering aptitude data w<*re recorded. All student's read narrative" material, 
completed woirkbook activities and^took a suraraative test at the -end of the 
unit. However, whereas control students took only one review test, 
experimental students took two such tests and participated in various 
remediation activities as needed to. achieve mastery on sub-parts pf the .unit. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 295 ' ^^HORT^TITLE: Jones, 1976, Grade 7 Geography StuJy 

* * 

\ 

* RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS:- 


i 


• 


For middle-aptitide students, (only) the mastery approach produced 
significantly greater achievement than the non-master/ instruction. For highl- 
and middle-aptitude students the mastery learning approach* enhanced retention 
of material learned. There were no significant achievement differences 
between low-ability experimental arid corrtrol students on these measures. 




• 

It 


The best predictor of achievement and retention was entering aptitide. 
•Control students spent less time studying the unit than did experimental 
students. „ * 

* i 




1 

* 


. - « 

r . 




t 


• * ♦ 

•* > 

e> * j 

RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS: \ . * 


• 




^ Thft ineffectiveness of the treatment with .low-aptitude students was attributed 
. • *£ o the unusually low reading ability levels of these students. * 




* * 

/' 

i 


"The results of the present study indicate that when self-instructional 
mastery procedures are used, they do not facilitate greater post-test ave'rage * 
performance than non-mastery procedures. The findings Are contrary to 
[several previous researchers]... This study found. that [these mastery* 
procedures] facilitated greater retention than non-mastery«pig>cedures. ! ' 




4 

7 


This study 'did not* support previously reported findings .to the Effect that 
learning becomes more efficient over a series oi sequenced learning units. 




/ 

/-; 


* * 

'REVIEWER'S NOTES AtfD COMMENTS: 

* 


0 • 




None.* , 
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ITEM NUMBER: 296 / LOCATION: PSU Library 

REVIEWER: K. Cotton / ^ DATE REVIEWED: March 1982 

CITATION: .Block, J.H., it Burns, R.B. Mastery teaming. In L.E. Shulman 
'(Ed.) Review/of Education ' (Vol.- 4) . 1 Itasca, IL: F.E. Peacock 
Publishers, /Inc. , 1976. 

DESCRIPTORS: Mastery /Learning, Time Factors (Learning) 

/ 6 
SHORT TITLE: JB^pck/fc gums, 1976, Four Types of Research 

SKIMMED, REJECTED .FOR PROJECT .PURPOSES , NO ANALYSIS ' 

/' , 
' RELEVANT _X_ ^ / IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE * SECONDARY SOURCE JC_ DISSERTATION ABSTRACT ' 

RATING Of QUALITY OF. STUDY (for project purposes): 

, (Weak)/ 1 2 3*4' [5?- (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING* . *. 

This' is an excellent, detailed review which discriminates among the kinds aijjd, 
quality of xesearph conducted. History, theory and implications sections are 
also very informative and^useful. JNc ^ 1 * 

SYNOPSIS: 

This paper ^begins with a discussion of* the history of mastery learning .theory' 
and descriptions of the major approaches to delivering mastery instruction. 
The majority of the document is devoted to a detailed review of research on 
mastery learning. The reviewers* divided .this research into four categories: 
(1) those studies which have asked "does mastery learning work? 1 '; (2) those 
which have asked what by-products (chiefly affective outcomes) result from 
mastery learning approaches; (3) studies whicti have-sought to ••determine why 
mastery learning works ; (4) those which h^ve/asked how mastery learning 
works. Strengths and drawbacks' of the -studies selected for review are 
0 discussed. The paper concludes with some practical and theoretical 
implications fot educators- to consider. This abstract focuses on the first 
two kinds of research reviewed by the authors. * 
t * 
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ITEM NUMBER: ^296 ' SHORT /TITLE: Block & Burns, 1976, Four Types 

~* o of Research 

\ # 

RESEARCHER r S FINDINGS:' - . . ( 

For^-one studies on cognitive outcomes were reviewed.. -More than half of 
these involved students at the college level, and the rest spanned the 
elementary-secondary range* "Findings. . .syggest. that maste»y approaches^ 
instruction do work. The approaches have not as yet .had- as latge effects on 
student learning as their advocates propose are possible, Aut they have had 
consistently positive effects.. In quantitative terms', ma^Sfcy approaches have 
usually produced greater, student* learning than non-mas ter^Tpproaches,, and 
they have usually produced relatively less variability in this learning. In 
qualitative terms, mastery approaches have typically helped students acquire 
higher order learning, though there is some questions as to> whether this 
higher, order learning has been retained." 

Nineteen of the studies reviewed were concerned with affective outcomes — 
•attitude, self-poncept, and so fdrth. "Mastery approaches~'have typically. 
^ 1 ^ C ^f more" favorable affective^ responses fr.om , students than their 
non-iSS|Eery counterparts and,.* in some, cases, significantly more favorable 
respon3e^. Two p^tentilal-^fective cjsts...seem to b^ inpreased test 
ankiety:*$£itd sometimes, inordinately high levels of course .withdrawals in PSI 
approach|pt ' ^ , ' - 



* 9 0 * . • ^ ' 
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RESEARCHER 1 S CONCLUSIONS: 




The authors make a number o£ recommendations, including increased research 
development and evaluation of mastery leaning approaches. 



V 




4 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: 

A copy of the paper may be found in the Mastery Learning* backup fil'e. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 297 
. REVIEWER; K. Cotton 



LOCATION: NWREL Info. Center/ERIC MF i * 



DATE REVIEWED: March 1982 



CITATION: Burrows, C.K., & Okey, J.R. The effects of a mastery learning 

strategy on achievement . Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Educational Research Association, Washington, D.C., 
March-April, 1975* (ERIC/EDRS No. ED 109 240) 

DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning 

SHORT TITLE: Burrows & Okey, 4th & 5th C^rade Geometry Study 

SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS ' „ 

RELEVANT JC_ IRRELEVANT F,0R PRESENT PURPOSE t 

PRIMARY SOURCE JC_ SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT* 

RATING OF QUALITY .OF STUDY (for project purposes): * f " * 

XWeakj. 1 . 2 3 -[4] ' 5 (Strong') 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RACING: 

This stutiy was well-designed and conducted. Treatment differences were 
clearly specified and outcomes clearly displayed. • •* 

r ♦ A * 

SYNOPSIS: * . 

This study examined the effects of four different instructional treatments on 
'the geometry achievement of intermediate level students., Eighty-foqr students 
from grades four and five were assigned to four groups andrreceiv&K* 
instruction in 14 geometry skill areas. Group 1 received instruction f roiff ,the 
14 skill booklets on an individual basis. Teachers clarified terras^ answered 
procedural questions and recorded student progress. Group 2 received the same 
instruction as Group 1, supplemented by 'stated performance objectives for each 
skill are&. Group 3 received the same basic instruction as the f-irst two 
groups, supplemented with sample test items *f or each skill* Students we^e 
instructed to ^ s-tudy the sample tes£ items. Group 4 was instructed as Group 3 
was, but they' aLso took a diagnostic * test after studying each skill ^Dookl^t; 
received them'back quickly, and received additional instruction as needed 
until they demonstrated mastery. Instruction 1 took place for 45 minutes daily 
over a 14-day period. All students were tested at the end of the 14-skill 
instructional series and again two weeks later. 
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-*ITEM NUMBER: 297 



SHORT TITLE: Burrows & Okey, 1975*, 4th and 5th 
Grade Geometry Study 



RESEARCHER 1 S FINDINGS: 



••.Group 4 (the mastery strategy) scored significantly higher than all other 
treatment groups. There were no significant differences in achievement among 
the first three groups... The same pattern of findings as on the posttest 
held for the retention test giyen two weeks later. 11 

"Students of low mathematics /aptitude who received the mastery treatment - 
performed better (on the average) than high mathematics aptitude students in " 
the control group... Fourth graders of low mathematics aptitude who received 
the mastery treatment scored as well on the posttest as fifth graders of high \ 
mathematics aptitude in the contrgl group."" ■ , . 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS: 

"Providing students with a combination of objectives, test' items, diagnostic 
.-tests and remediation in conjunction with an individualized mathematics 
program significantly altered achievement. 'The effectiveness of the 
comprehensive nfastery strategy was significantly greater than the use of "the 
individual components of objectives, test iterag,, or individualized materials. 
It was with low aptitude students that the mastery strategy was especially' 
beneficial." 

'"The findings strongly support Bloom's hypothesis that many students can 
achieve at high levels if instruction is organized appropriately...^ The 
results. . .support Collin's finding that a mastery strategy will have a 

v pronounced effect on pupil achievement .when compared to instruction with no 
(or limited) built-rin provisions for 'diagnosis and remediation." * 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND 'COMMENTS: 
None. 
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* ITEM' NUMBER: 298 LOCATION: NWREL Info, Center/ERIC MF 
REVIEWER: K. Cotton ' DATE REVIEWED: March 1982 

CITATION: Jones, F.G. Tfae effect of mast&sg and aptitude on learning, 

retention, and time , Ed. DissertaHpn, University of Georgia", 
j Athens, GA, 1974. (ERIC/EDRS No. -ED 108 981) 

DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning, Time Factors (\earning) 

SHORT* TITLE: Jones, 1974, Sfudy II/Review 

SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS * 

RELEVANT JC_ IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

* ' i 
PRIMARY SOURCE \ SECONDARY SOURCE JC_ DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

s 

* ' RATING OF QUALITY OF SttJDY (for* project purposes): 

. < Weak > 1 2 [3] .4 5 (Strong) 

i 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: . ' " 

This analysis both identifies areas where the claims for mastery learning are / 
substantiated and those for which suf f icient ^evidence is not available. It is 
a good review of a modest number of 'studies. \, - * 

SYNOPSIS: • / , 

^ This is a report of the same study described in Item, No. 295. However/a 

detailed review of the literature is included -in thi/3 version of the report, 
and findings from th&t review will be presented her^. Nine studies.' (at the 
college, junior high tand elementary levels) whi^ch examined the relationship 
between mastery learning and achievement were reviewed. Outoome areas 
included psychology, soaial studies, science and language arts. 



r 



four studies (three elementary, one high school) Examined the relationship 
between mastery learning and retention in mathematics and automobile mechanics* 
(the high school study)*" Studies in other (non-c/utcome) areas are also 
reviewed.^ 



/ 
/ 
/ 

/ 
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ITEM NUMBER: 298 . SHORT TITLE: Joties, 1974, Study Il/Review ' 

♦ • 

RESEARCHER'S FIND*tf6s: * * ' 

• "The nine studies which compared mastery with non-mastery' support the idea 
that mastery procedures facilitate learning significantly mdre than 
rion-mastery or control procedures. 11 ' • - .« 

Retention scores of mastery; classes were either somewhaj: higher than" those 
non-raastery classes <2 studies) of significantly higher *(2 studies). N , r 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS 



'Empirical studies, comparing a mastery to a non-mastery procedure, 
predictably, show support across a vide range* of jy>ntent? areas, tiowever/ 
there ,has been no systematic attempt to deteihnine whether slow learning 
students benefit from constant correct iqn and feedback or. whether, as- Bloom 
claims,^ mastery can induce learning for: nearly all students ..." - 



Further research. is recommended. 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: 
None. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 299 LOCATION; NWREL Info. Center /ERIC MF 

REVIEWER: K. Cotton , r# DATEr REVIEWED: March 1982 

C ITAT ION; Pagan , J . S .* The relationship of mastery procedures^ arid aptitude to 
the achievement and retentioo of transpdrtation-environmental 
concepts by seventh grade students ; Paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Anerican Educational Research Association, San 
Francisco, CA, April, 1^76. (ERIC/EDRS No. ED 123 150) 

DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning 

SHORT TITLE: Fagan, 19 76, Transportation-Environment Study 
SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 

RELEVANT -X IRRELEVANT F0R° PRESENT PURPOSE ' * . 

PRIMARY SOURCE JC_ SEQ3NDARY SOURCE* ^ ' DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): J * 

(Weak) T .2 [3] . 4 .5 (Strong) 

BJRIEF DISCUSSION *0F RATING:, 

Treatment procedures and analytical ^methods were fully described, but- . 
numerical data were not presented. 

SYNOPSIS:* - °\ L : ' ^ 

Seventeen classes of 7th graders studied and were tested on' material from a 
text developed by the reseaffcher and entitled Transportation and the ^ 
Environment » Mastery learning procedures were ,used with eight of the v,* 
classes* This inVolved: (1) teacher ' introduction of the lesson and student 
overview, of the material; (c2)~teach£r Review of key concepts with student^; 

(3) student study, invdlving reading, listening to tapes and -to teacher 
explanation of fcey concepts, and student statements indicating ^understanding;- 

(4) students completing reyiew sheets and teacher going over these with 
students; (5) formative? testing; (6) test scoring- 4 (7) re study by students jiot 
achieving mastery (8p% correct answers); (8) teacher-initiated classroom 
drill; (9) second formative testing an£ scpr^ng; . (10) *f in,al suraraatjve testing 
and- Scoring; and, (11) admins tration of Relayed po^ttest four weeks later. The 
nine control, -classes experienced only procedures 1-6, and IQrll. Data on 
entering aptitude were "recorded and examined in-.relSti^n to outcomes. 
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ITEH, NUMBER: - 299 



S'HQlRT TITLE: Fagan,^ 19 76, Transportation- 
Environment Study 




SEARCHER'S FINDINGS: 



"The use of mastery learning procedures showed no superiority over non-mastery 
procedures^in achievement or retention'of concepts* in the instructional * 
unit.,.-*' Both achievement and retention correlated highly with verbal ability 

'regardless of treatment. 11 * 

r 



RESEARCHER ! S CONCLUSIONS: 

"This study failed to show that the corrective/feedback component of the 
mastery procedures had any effect on achievement or retention. Rather, 
previous ability, as measured by a vocabulary subtest, proved to be the 
dominant factor." - , 

A fist. of recommendations for follow up research are offered. 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: 

> 

None. 
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SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS PROJECT, ITEM REPORT * 

* . - \ 

•ITEM NUMBER: 300 ' • LOCATION: NWREL Info. Center/ERIC fiF 

REVIEWER: K. Cotton -DATE REVIEWED: March 1982 ^ 

s t 

CITATION: Taylor, 9.S. The effects of mastery, adaptive mastery, and 

non-mastery models on the learning of a mathematical task . Paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association, Washington, D.C. , March-April 1975. 
(ERIC/EDRS No. ED 106 145) 

, DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning,- Time Factors (Learning) 

( \ ' * 

SHORT TITLE: Taylor, 1975, Adaptive Mastery 

> SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 

RELEVANT _X_ IRRELEVANT • FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

I 1 

PRIMARY SOURCE _X_ SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF 5 QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): * • 

( We ak) 1 2 [3] ^ .4. ■ 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: * 

, This was- a good study, although the researcher did not address the fact that 
the non-mastery students did ,as well as either of the jnastery groups* 

SYJpPSIS:^ e 

' - i * * * • 

This*. study comparecf the effects of the computer-based instructional strategies 
von achievement and retention in basic mathematics skill areas. Fifty-one 
students in grade 7 were divided into three groups-. One group* was instructed 
with, a^ ,f tyj>ical mastery learning model,*" which involved initial instruction, » 
followed by a fixed amount of< practice. Formative ' kests wer6 given and 
appropriate correctives, preserved" for each objective, §tudents f took 'a 
aummative test and a retention test* The second group was instructed, with an 
"adaptive mastery learning model, " which was similar to the first model, 
except that the amount r of practice was varied according to each student's 
performance on the practice i'tems. In this approach, practice, formative 
evaluation and remedial instructidit were combined. The third group received 
instruction, practice ar\d took a ^summative test. No formative evaluation was'* 
conducted and correctives were not provided. The study d,l so examined the 
differential ^effects of two practice formats — "clustered, 11 in which students 
received all practicfe items relating to one objective consecutively; and. 
"riixed," in which students received all the practice items for several 
Objectives miked together. v # ' '< 
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ITEM NUMBER: 300 



t /Short title; 



Taylor, 19 75^1 Adaptive Mastery 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS: 



There were no significant differences among groups either on the posttest ot 



the detention test. The adaptive mastery strategy required less time tty&n the 
other strategies to produce the srame results. There were no difference* 
effects produced by the clustered and mixed practice formats, 




in 




RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS': 

"In summary, the results of the present study indicate th-at the adaptive 
mastery learning model produced the same high level of performance as the 
bCher two models, but required less time, 'fewer practice items, and minimized 
ovecpractice. In addition, the adaptive mastery learning model more readily 
adjusts to the difficulty of the objective. Thus, it was concluded thatf the 
use of student performance, on practice items is an effective and efficient 
means iof. predicting mastery^ 11 * 



(REVIEWER 1 S NOTES AND COMMENTS: ' 
None. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 301 N ^ LOCATION: NWREL Info. Center/ERIC MF 

. REVIEWER: K. Cotton DATE REVIEWED: March 1982 

, CIT^fcoN: « Contreras, G. Mastery learning: The relationship of different 

criterion levels and aptitude achievement, retention, and attitude 
in a" seventh grade geography unit . Ed.D. Dissertation, University 
of Georgia, Athens, GA, 1975. (ERIC/EDRS No. ED 111 739) 

DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning 

SHORT TITLE: Contreras, 1975, 3 Criterion Levels ' ■ 

SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 

RELEVANT _X_ IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE _X_ SECONDARY SOURCE ' ■ DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): 

(Weak) 1 2 ' 3 [4] 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: < 

This study was well-designed and conducted. Data are clearly displayed and 
interpreted. 

SYNOPSIS: ' * 

In this study 24 t classes of seventh graders from five schools studied a unit 
called Population Growth in the United States and Mexico. Students were 
divided into three groups; one group was required to achieve 90 percent 
mastery on each of the 41 lessons which made up the learning unit, one was 
required to achieve 80 perpent mastery, and one was required to achieve 70 
percent mastery. At the completion of the 15-day instructional period, all 
students took a pdsttest and a delayed post test. Entering aptitude, as 
.measured by a vocabulary test, was recorded and examined against learning 
outcomes. An a ttitude-toward-geography questionnaire -was. administered, to a 
portion of the participants. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 301 



SHORT TITLE: Contreras, 1975, 3 Criterion Levels 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS: 

There were no significant achievement differences among the three groups. 
There wa$ a significant correlation between entering aptitude apd achievement 
scores. There were no significant retention differences among the three 
groups.. There was a significant correlation between entering aptitude and 
retention test scores. Attitude toward the unit was -not affected by 
differences in criterion level requirements. Entering aptitude did not affect 
attitudes toward the learning unit. ' 



f 
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RESEARCHER 1 S CONCLUS IONS : 



The results of this study of mastery learning indicatld.no significant 
difference by treatment level criterion on the summative measures of 
achievement, retention, and attitude-. These findings suggest that ' 
differences in achievement were mostly a function of the aptitude attributed 
to individual students at the beginning of instruction." .j^' 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: 

♦ 

A review of the literature is included in this paper^ As that review concerns 
the same studies reviewed by other writers and reported on elsewhere in these 
abstracts, it is not presented here. j 

' ' CO 

r 
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ITEM NUMBER: 302 LOCATION: NWREL Info. Canter/ERIC MF 

REVIEWER: K. Cotton - ' DATE REVIEWED: March 1982 

CITATION: Jones, F.G. Mastery learning and geography: Effects yipon 

achievement j retention, and t ime-to-completion . Paper presented 
the AnnuaJ^ Meeting of the College and University Faculty of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, Chicago, I L, 'November 
1974. (ERIC/EDRS No. ED 099 280) 

DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning 

» • 
SHORT TITLE: Jones, 1974, Study II 1^ 

SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES,. NO ANALYSIS X 

RELEVANT' " IRRELEVANT -FOR- PRESENT PURPOSE * 

PRIMARY SOURCE SECONDARY SOURCE * DISSERTATION ABSTRACT _ 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): 

<Weak) 1 2 * 3 4 5 (Strong) 

» 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

f: 

SYNOPSIS: l \ 

This is another report of the same study described in Item No. .295. 

s • 
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SHORT TITLE: Jones, 1974, - Study II* 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS: 



RESEARCHER'S CONtLUSIONS: 



REVIEJfER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: 
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ITEM NUMBER: 303 
REVIEWER: K. Cotton 



LOCATION: PSU Library 



DATE REVIEWED: March 1982 



? 



CITATION: Lueckemeyer, C.L.,& Chiappetta, E.L. An investigation into the 
• effects of a modified mastery strategy on achievement in a 4iigh 
school human physiology unit. Journal of Research in Science 
Teaching , 1981, 18 9 269-273. ] 

DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning, Time Factors (Learning). . ^ ' 

SHORT TITLE: Lueckemeyer & Chiappetta, 1981, Modified' Mastefy Strategy » 

v % 

SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 

RELEVANT X IRRELEVANT „ . FOR PRESENT PURPOSE ' V 



PRIMARY SOURCE _X_ SECONDARY SOURCE , ° DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING 0F« QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): • 4 

(Weak) 1,2 3 [4] 5 ('Strong) • 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: ^ 
This study was well done, and its. findings were clearly displayed. 
SYNOPSIS: 



This study examined the relative effects' of traditional instruction and a, 
modified mastery strategy on the achievement and retention of high school 
biology students. Participants included 185 tenth graders in 12 introductory 
biology classes, 91 of whom received the experimental treatment and 94 of whom^ 
served as controls. Over a six-week period, all students studied a three-unif 
course in human physiology and took unit tests,* a summative achievement test/' * 
and a retention fest four weeks later. During instruction, control students 
aoved on to the next unit in the series a£ter ta^ingf^unit test. 
Experimental students were assigned corrective activities for ^ach unit \ 
objective on which at leasC % 80 percent mastery was not/ achieved; then worked 
on the corrective ''activities for two class periods; theri took an alternative, 
second unit test before moving on to the next learning unit. The strategy was 
described as "modified 11 mastery learning because experimental students were 
given a finite- -rather than unlimited — amount of extra time and remedial 
intruction. * 
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I TEH NUMBER: 303 SHORT TITLE: Lueckemeyer & Chiappetta, 1981, 

\" Modified Mastery Strategy 



.RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS: ' 

"The variance in achievement accounted for due to treatment alo'nl with effects 
of aptitude controlled was only 3 percent. Although this is a statistically 
significant finding, it is questionable whether such a limited effect on 
achievement is worth the considerable time required for the development and 
management of such an instructional program. 11 

There were no statistically significant retention differences. 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS: 

* 

"A modified mastery learning format will result in only a small degree of 
improvement in the achievement of students on high school human physiology 
ubject matter. This type of instruction will not be effective in impacting a 
ductibn in variation in achievement nor in retention of subject matted 
knowledge. Thus, the mastery learning approach employed in this study .does 
not seem practical for the biology classropm. 11 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: ' 

A copy of the article may be found in the Master^ Learning backup file. 
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SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS PROJECT, ITEM REEQRT 



N^IBER: 



ITEM NUMBER: 304 LOCATION: PSU Library 

REVIEWER: K. ^Cotton DATE REVIEWED: March 1982 



CITATION: Chiappetta, E.L. , & McBride, J. W.^ Exploring the effects of general 
remediation on ninth graders 1 achievement^ of the mole concept • 
Science Education , 1980, 64, 609-614. 

o 6 

DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning * , 

•SHORT TITLE: Chiappettar & McBride, 1980, 9th Grade Chemistry Study - 

SKIMMfeD^ REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 

RELEVANT JC_ • IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE X SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): 

(Weak) 12 [3] 4 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING:* < . 

This was a good study, although as the researchers point out, factors other 
than the treatments may have influenced outcomes. 

SYNOPSIS: . 

This study investigated the effects of two degrees of remediation upon the 
chemistry achievement of ninth grade students. Four science classes (99 
stiidents)*and two teachers participated. All classes studied three 
instructional units having to do with chemical changes, atbms, molecules and 
moles. Teacher A taught one class which received no remedial activities and 
one in whi-ch students- failing to achieve at the 80 percent level on unit tests 
were required to study a self-instructional remediation packet addressing all 
the unit objectives. Teacher B taught one class which received no remedial 
activities atid^one class in whifch students not achieving at 80 percent on unit 
tests were required to study a self-instructional packet, take another test, 
and if still achieving below 80 percent, to study a second general * 
remediation, self-itistructiojial packet. The four groups were given a t 
criterion-referenced posttest over the mole concept objectives in the second 
and third units. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 304 SHORT TITLE: Chiappetta &,McBride, 1980, 9th Grade 

Chemistry Study 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS: , 

There were no significant differences between the scores of the "two groups of 
students instructed by Teacher A (no remediation and one remediation ' 
oppprtunity) , nor were there any significant differences between the two 
groups instructed by Teacher lT(no remediation and two remediation 
opportunities) . ,\ 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS: •■ 

* » 

"General remediation^ a limited basis does not appear to be a useful 
modification of Bloom's mastery learning strategy with ninth graders studying 
the mole concept. Providing students with one or two opportunities to study i 
new set of material on a unit that they did not master at the 80 percent 
level, apparently has no effect on achievement. 11 .\ 

The ^researchers also speculated that the low level of interest fiormally 
exhibited by ninth graders in physical science, together with the highly 
abstract nature of the learning material, might have contributed to the 
inefficacy of the treatments. , t f ' 



REVIEWER 1 S NOTES AND COMMENTS: 

"A copy of the article may be found in the Mastery Learning backup file. \ 
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ITEM NUMBER: 305 , _ \ LOCATION; , NWREL Info. Center/Periodicals 

REVIEWER: K. Cottpn * * 1 DATE REVIEWED: ^rch 1982 



> CITATION: Ely, D. , & Minars, E. The effects of a large-scaLe mastery 

environment on students 1 self-concept. The Journal of Experimental 
Education , 1973, 41, (4), 20-22. * -) 

DESCRIPTORS: " Mastery Learning , * 

SHORT TITLE: Ely & Minars, 1973, Self-Concept Study - , * 

SKIMMED j REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS *_2 ■ 

RELEVANT X IRRELEVANT FOR PpSE NT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE X SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): - * 

(Weak) I * [2] * 3 ^ 4 5 (Strong) 

a 

BRIEF DISCUSSJON OJ 'RATING: 
+f * ' 

The age level of the students and' the outcomes examined make this study a 
little off-purpose for the present project. However, it offers interesting 
* evidence for the self-concept benefits conferred upon older students in an 
individualized mastery program. 

SYNOPSIS:* ^ 7 

This study compared the effects of a university level mastery learning 
approach with those of conventional instruction on student self-concept. 
Participants included 106 freshman engineering majors. Half of these received^ 
Conventional instruction and half were assigned to* an instructional system t 
called Preprof essional Individually Paced Instruction (PIPI,). PIPI features 
M a 40 semester- credit hour integrated curriculum consisting of freshman -and 
Sophomore level math, " chemistry , English, speech, physics, computer sci^jgfe) 
and computer graphics. 11 PIPI is self-pacing and employs mastery learning 
concepts. Students are given the time they need to work on the grade they * 
desire. 'Most testing is of a formative nature. Students are allowed as many 
attempts as they need to accomplish the instructional objectives. At the^end 
of the first semester tfte 91 students who were present weregiven the 
Tennessee Self-Concept Scale. 
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ITEM NUMBER i }05 



SHORT TITLE: Ely & Minars, 19 73, Self-Concept Study 



4*0 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS: 



ft 

PIPI students had an overall higher self-concept rating. Groups were equal , on 
measures of self-criticism. PIPI students had higher se lf-coi&epts with, 
regard to personal self and family self. ^Grdups were roughly equal on 
self-satisfaction ratings. 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS: 

.♦•the results of this study indicate that educational environments t-hi 
incorporate mastery learning philosophy, self-pacing, and format ive-^valVatioo 
that features direct instructor-to-student-interaction can facilitate the 
formation of higher student self-concept." 




REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: 
None'* 
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ITEM NUMBER: 306 , - LOCATIONi NWREL Ihfo. Center/ Periodicals 

REVIEWER: K. Cotton - DATE REVIEWED: March^l982 

CITATION: Wentling, T.L. Mastery versus nOnmastery instruction with varying 
. test item feedback treatments. w JournaL of Educatio nal Psychology. 
* - 1 19.73, 65, ,50-58. ^ : ; 7* 

, i . - I' * . 

DESCRIPTORS: Mastery .Learning ; * * 

SHORT TITLE: Wentling, 1973, Auto Mechanics* Study » , 

-SKIMMED, REJECTED* FOR PROJECT PURPOSES./ NO ANALYSIS ° - . " 

RELEVANT. JX*' 'IRRELEVANT * V FOR PRESENT PURPOSE • 

PRIMARY SOURCE X SECONDARY SOURCE * < * DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 



RATING OF QUALITY OE STUDY (for project purposes): ' 

y * * - « 

{Weak) . 1 . v . 2 t . .£3].. 4 5 (StrongS 



BRIEF. DISCUSSION" OP RATING: 



C 



Thi^s was a good study, feut^the reasons these results ^wfere; obtained were , not 
entirely clear to the 'researcher s^ nor to the present reviewer. 

SYNOPSIS: . ; . j' * 



This, study investigated the effects !of tvo instructional methpds, three kinds 
of feedback aifd^ two leVels of ability on student achievement, retention and 
attitude. , Participants included [l0 6 high school boysw ^nroll^d in a general 
auto mecttanrcs course. Instruction was delivered in two ways. .Half the 
stucfrents. received nonmastery instruction, which involved studying each - 
instructional booklet, taking a test and receiving aggrade. The other half 
received mastery instruction, which involved studying each hpoklet, taking a. 
test, and if 80 percent mastery was not achieved, -repeating the study-test 
cycle up to three times as needed. Of the six participating classes, two 
received no specific-item feedback on the tests they took; two received 
partial item feedback .(knowledge of correctness of response);, and r two rec^iveci 
knowledge of correctness of response plus ins tructioas to continue on each 
item iin£il B the correct .response was ^discovered**. Students took a mental 
ability test at the outset so that each the six classes contained a low- 
and^a high-ability group. Suramative achievement anci delayed retent-ion*tests > 
were 'administered, and studepts completed. an attitude inventory. „ N v 
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ITEM NUMBER: 306 



RESEARCHER 1 S FINDINGS 

Mastery learning clas 
glasses on achievement 
groups on attitude 
more time to complete 
significantly out 



measures 



The partial feedback 
no feedback or total 
feedback , treatment student 
^Students had the most 
. significant effects on 



ses significantly outperformed nonmastery learning 
measure s. There- were no differences between these 

s. The mastery learning strategy took significantly 
than did the nonmastery treatment. Mastery classes 
nonmastery students on the retention t^st. 



performed 



reatmenjt students outperformed students receiving either 
feedback on the summative achievement test. Total 

s had the lowest achievement. 4 Partial feedback 
positive attitudes. Feedback treatments had" no 
retention. 



'High-ability students outperformed low-ability students on the summative 
Achievement and retention tests and also had more positive attitudes. 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS: / A 

"An apparent conclusion with regard to the learning strategy effect is that 
both immediate achievement and delayed achievement are superior fpF^hb 
Tnaslery learning strategy over the nonmastery strategy. However, the amount 
of time spent on instruction was 50 percent greater for the mastery strategy 
with no significant difference in attitude toward instruction* A practical 
consideration involves a decision with regard to trading time for 
achievement. In some instances, where a certain level of achievement; is 
demanded, the trade-off of time for achievement may be justifiable. 11 , 

the. partial feedback treatment was -superior and should be utilized to a 
greater extent if attitude toward instruction is. . .impbrtant to long-term 
learning..." 



& 

v 

EWER-'; 



^REVIEWER-' S NOTES AND COMMENTS: <■ 
A copy of the journal article may be found in the Mastery Learning backup file. 

. •'. - • ' ' ~;> ■•• •' " ; 

(j 
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.SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS PROJECT, ITEM REPORT ' 



ITEM NUMBER: 307 LOCATION: NWREL Info. Center/Periodicals 

^" . y * * - , 

REVIEWER: K r Cotton' DATE REVIEWED: March 1982 

6lW^N: . Lawler, R»M # ; Dick, W., & Riser/ M. Mastery Teaming ^n<} . remedial 
< prescriptions in computer-managed instruction! Ncfre Journal of 
Experimental Education , 19 74, 43 (2),, 4 5-52, " 

DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning, Computer Assisted Instruction 

y SHORT TITLE: Lawler,- etal. , 1974, Three CMF Strategies, 

SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES . NO ANALYSIS* 

• ■ > Sr 

RELEVANT _X_ IRRELEVANT FpR PRESENT PURPOSE > % 

PRIMARY SOURCE X * $> SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT *" 

~~ * — J — 

RATING OF, QUALITY OF STUDY (for project -.purposes) : \ ' . - 

(WeaH) 1" , 2 - >J3] 4 ^ r 5 (Strong). 

* BRI15F DISCUSSION OF RATING: • 

The researchers identify some procedural, errors which may have affected ~ 
outcomes, but this is nevertheless a gopd study. 

SYNOPSIS : ; , > , . ■ • 

; In this study three experimental groups^and x>ne control group were compared in 
tenuis of the effects of the differential instruction they received on 
achievement, attitude and^ time-tp-corapletipn in an instructional qnit. 
Participants included 167 ilndergraduate^in a health education eouirse* Of 
these, 41 received traditional classroom instruction and 126 were, divided into 
three grpups which experienced different computer-managed instructional 
treatments* One of these, Remedial Prescription-Forced Mastery, involved the 
us& of remedial prescriptions for students jiot achieving criterion (80%) on 

.module tests, followed by retesting, additional remediation, additional 
testing, and so on, until criterion was reaches^-, In the Remedial 
Prescription- Forced progressidn group, the remedial prescriptions were 
presented, but students were nq$ .retested. in the Forced Progression group, 

'neither prescriptions hor revesting took placed All students were given a 
pretest and 'summative posttest* an attitude questionnaire before and after 
instruction/ and records Wfere^kept on computer time used. , 
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ITEM NUMBER: 307 



SHO'RT TI-TLE: Lawler, et al.', j.974, Three CMI Strategies 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS': A 

All three groups participating in the computer-managed instruction treatments 
outperformed the igroup receiving -traditional classroom instruction. The group 
which was given remedial prescriptions and required to reach mastery , 
significantly outperformed the Foreed Progression Group, but the comparisons 
"faileS to substantiate the efficacy of requiring forced mastery only, or. of 
providing remedial prescriptions only. 11 \ 

All four groups weie roughly equal in attitude toward health education and the 
thrae experimental groups were* roughly equal in at tribute -toward 
computer-managed instruction^ v 0 

Comparisons of time indices among the CMI -groups indicated ?io* s ignif icant 
differences in study time_ qt in the number of days required to complete half " 
or of the module posttests. 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS: . . 

"In conclusion, the methodology and results of the present investigation 
suggest the need for further exploration of instructional strategies which can 
be implemented via on-line CMI..." 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS.: 
None. 
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ITEM NUMBER: -308 
REVIEWER: K. Cotton 



LOCATION: NWREL Info. Center/ Periodicals 
DATE REVIEWED:, March 198^ 



CITATION: Dolan, L. The status of mastery learning research and practice. 
Administrator's Notebook , 1977-78, 26 (3) . 

DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning 

SHORT TITLE: Dolan, 1977-78, Mastery Learning Status Report 

\ 

SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 

RELEVANT _X_ IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE SECONDARY SOURCE _X_ - DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): . - 

(Weak) 1 2 [3] , 4 . " 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: ' 

•Details oh the^studies reviewed are not presented, but the findings cited arfe 
congruent with those reported by the majority of mastery learning researchers. 

SYNOPSIS: < * 

In this -article the author describes current applications of mastery learning 
strategies and lists major findings emerging' from research on the 
effectiveness oJE those strategies. The findings cited emerged from "small 
experimental studies in Limited content domain^ 11 and from evaluations of the 
effectiveness of larger scale programs, -such as the Chicago Mastery Learning 
Reading Program (see Item^No. Findings from a large study conducted by 

the City Colleges of Chicago were also included in the synthesis. 
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ITEM-NUMBER: 308^- SHORT TITLE: Dolan, 197 7^8, Mastery Learning 

Status Report 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS: > * 

» •» 

1. Properly implemented, mastery learning strategies have been useful in 
increasing the level of achievement of students .who meet the minimum 
standards of participation* Higher levels of retention and future 
application of skills have been documented. One critical finding is that 
general measures of aptitude' fail to predj^t suramative achievement within 
the mastery strategy, demonstrating 'that feedback and corrective 
strategies can overcome the specific histpry of the learned. 

2. •••studies have shown that the investment of extra time early in the 
learning sequence is balanced by a payoff of more effective use of time at 
the later stages of learning. 

3j Finally, there are important affective consequences, iising mastery 

learning techniques, the learner tends. to become more interested in the 
content being learned and feejs more competent as a learner* •• Extended 
time under mastery conditions during th6 primary school years can have an 
impact on more general affective characteristics which parallel the 
dimensions of positive mental health. * 



RESEARCHER ! S CONCLUSIONS: 



"The evidence to date suggests that "[mastery learning] deserves considerable 
attention for use in, th^ fundamental subjects* The core of coraraen learning, 
which most ca^n agr^e./ife worth knowing to mastery, can form the foundation for 
student' mfetess 'throughout sctfooll 1 ' 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: 
None. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 309 
REVIEWER: K. Cotton 



LOCATION: U of 6 Library 
DATE REVIEWED: March 1982 



CITATION: Hymel, G.M. , & Mathews, G.S. Effects of a mastery approach on 
social studies achievement and unit evaluation. The Southern 
Journal of Educational Research , 1980, J^, 191-204. 

DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning « 

SHORT TITLE: Hymel & Mathews, 1980, High School History Study II 

SKIMMED, REJECTED^OR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS JC_ < ' 

RELEVANT . ^ IRRELEVANT X FOR " PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE SECONDARY SOURCE . DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUA1ITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): J " 

(Weak) 1 2 -3-' 4-5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: . * 

» • 

SYNOPSIS :• k 

This is a -report of the same study as-^that described in Item No. 291. 



\ 
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ITEM NUMBER: 309 SHORT TITLE: Hyrael & Mathews, 1980, High School 

History Study II 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS: 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS: 



v 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND-COMMENTS: 

- * 
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ITEM NUMBER: 310 ' ' LOCATION: Project Files 

REVIEWER: K: Cotton DATE REVIEWED: March 1982 

CITATION: Hyman, J.S. , & Cohen, S.A. Learning 'for mastfegy: ^en conclusions 
aftes; 15 .years and 3,000 schools. Educational Leadership, 1979, 
37, 104-109. t c 

DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning, Time Factors (Learning) 

SHORT TITLE: Hyman & Cohen, 1979, Ten^onclusions re: LFM 

SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS - 

RELEVANT _X_ IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE X«* . SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

EATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): 

< Weak > 1 2 3 * I4J . 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUS S.ION OF RATING: 

Specific study/evaluation data are not given, but this is a very good summary 
of LFM strategies and outcomes. • . "« 

SYNOPSIS: » 

In this article, the authors sunnn'arize the outcomes of Learning for. Mastery 
(LFM) programs .in reading and math which they have implemented and monitored 
in over 3,000 schools since 1963. The 'conclusions drawn from their 
involvement with these programs are based on data gathered on thousands of 
students. *** 
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ITEM NUMBER: 310 SHORT TITLE: Hyman & Cohen, 1979, Ten Conclusions 

re: LFM ■ , 

RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS: 

« • 4 

1. "LFM is consistently more effective than traditional curriculums. " The 
authors refer to the "enormous literature 11 which supports this 
cone lusion. . . - 

* 

2. "LFM's effect's, rather than its effectiveness, are worth researching." 
- The authors Recommend research into the "affective, attitudinal payoffs" 

of this learning strategy... 

3. "We can now say with absolute certainty that increasing P Ratio [the 
percentage of clocte time pupils participate in learning] increase's 
mastery..,, s 

4. "LFM learners master more objectives during ,a given time period compared 
to students^in non-LFil classrooms that hay^ neither defined nor required 
points of demonstrated mastery... * * 

5. "Sevega techniques increase, participation and thereby increase mastery" 
(define instructional objectives behaviorally ; teach the behavior 
directly; provide immediate feedback; given maximally positive feedback; 
modularize learning .into small, assimilable bits; control stimuli so it iT 
possible to know exactly what the ldarner is responding to; reinforce the 
learner's critical response.) 

6. "PSI or individualized LFM designs are more effective than group LFM * 
methods...** * * , * 

7. Competency-based ifistn^tion *(CBI) implies, " but not always requicesV 
LFM..>" ' , 

> 

t 

8. In any formal curriculum the CRT o"r the observed practice in the real, 
, world is the true objective. 

.* 

9; M In general, schools are "more -concerned with teaching than witk* — 
learning. . .LFM, on the other hand, - is learning-ojiented . . . 

l0 v . "Mo st| .teachers are easy to* train as LFI^ Classroom managers." * ^ 

, RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS:' " ' . 

- 4 ' 

Findings and Conclusions are substantially tfia thing in the 2 context ^jf 

this article. • * r 

. • 1 ! ' • " ' « 

. "What is worth leaving as a final thought on. 15 years of LJjjM' curriculum is our 

conclusion about P Ratio, LFM's most p'otent ingredient-..; Whate've^^lse 

motivation appears to be, it- is measurable, and< contro liable as P Ratio. Since 

LFM pivots on the P Ratio concept, LFM appears to us to be the most^potent 

curriculum fnodel or our time;" 

*. * *» 

REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: . * 

* A copy of the article may be found in the Mastery Learning backup file. 

• \ - 
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IJEH NUMBER: 311 LOCATION: v Project Files 

REVIEWER: K. Cotton ' DATE REVIEWED:'* March 1982 

CITATION: Burns, R.B. Mastery learning: Does it work? - Educational c 
Leadership , 1979, 37, 110-113. 

DESCRIPTORS:- Mastery Learning / N 

SHORT TITLE: Burns, 1979, Mastery Learning "Box Scores" • * 

SKlMfrteD, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES £ NO ANALYSIS < , 

^ ' • ~~ 

RELEVANT, X IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE SECONDLY SOURCE JC^ DISSERTATION ABSTRACT- 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): 

(Weak) 1 2 ' (3J 4. ' 5, • (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: - . ** / 

We are given no detail on the methods employed by^the two review groups nor on* 
those \ised in the original studies. r / This ii nevertheless a good overview of 
research on mastery learning effects and effect "sizes. J 

SYNOPSIS: ' " , ... ' , r ;. 

After describing the basic differences between the Personalized System of 
^Instruction (PSI) model and the Learning for. Mastery (LFM) model, the author 
^reviews research on the. effects ^£^aVter)r-l^arniTig^pprlrach~es, Fi~n^ Trigs 
""citecPare in response to two questions: (1) does mastery learning work?, and 
how well does it 'work? He then recommends -that resea^cfypbe conducted 
concerning two -additional questions: (1) do mastery methods work equally well 
for different icinds of learning outcomes?, and (2) do mastery methods work " 
equalLgtoell for different types of students? 
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ITEM NUMBER > 311, SHORT TltLE: Burns, 1979, Mastery Learning, "Box Scores 



RESEARCHER '& FINDINGS: , ; ' 

The findings cited are drawn from two large-scale reviews: Block and Burns ' 
(197 7) f cone errfing both LFM and PSI research; and Kulik, Kulik and Cohen 
(19^9) concerning PSI studies only. * The Block and Bui;ns review reported tfrat 
fQr "97 comparisqns of average a'ql\ievetnent scores between'mastery and } 
nonraastery groups, 59 significant ly, favored the mastery students. "Most ofthe 
^remaining studies also fayorecf the mastery students, but differences were not*' 
significant. The J&i lik jat aj.. , review reported that 48 of 61 comparisons 
favored the mastery groups significant ly', and most of "the rest favored these 
groups ^nonsignrf Leant ly. For! retention an£ affectiv'e outcomes, more than half 
the comparisons in both rfeviews significantly favored mastery group*, with 
aonsignifac.ant outtomes in tfieir " f avor emerging from most remaining 
cdnfparisons . , v ' < s * * ^ - 

Effect size was not reported in all cases. For cognitive achievement 'Block 
and Burns found a large average effect size (^83) and Kulik, e£ al_.', found a 
moderate one<.49). * For .retention, the Block and Burns review indicated a 
moderate-to-large effect sjze- (.67).* For affective achievement, Kulik ex al. , 
reported a modera te.-to-large effect size (.65). • • ' , * 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS : . c 

" . \ . m ■ . c *> • 

"One has to cone lude, given the research evidence. to date, that master^ 
methods not only work,' but work very well." 

More^research is needed to determine the efficacy of mastery Learning methods 
for different* outcome areas and diffe rent ^kinds of students. 



' ( 



REVIEHER'S NOTES AND COhiMENTS:„ „ ' * ' . • 

A copy of the report may be found in the backup file on Mastery Learning. 
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ITEM "NUMBER: 312 , v LOCATION: Project Files 

REVIEWER: K. Cotton * DATE REVIEWED: March 1982 



CITATION: Cohen, S.A. Dilemmas in the use of learner responsive delivery 
. , systems . Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association, Los Angeles, CA, April 1981. 

-DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning 

SHORT TITLE: Gohen, 1981,-LRDS Dilemmas' "< 

~* > 

SKIMMED* REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSES J ' ~ m 

RELEVANT JC_ IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE . SECONDARY SOURCE JC_ DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for projec t- purposes) •. 

(Weak) 1 2 ' \ 3 [4] , ^ (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

This is a very'gopd review of various mastery learning programs and their 
outcomes. Other issues which do not bear directly on the immediate concerns 
of the Research on School Effectiveness-Project are also addressed. 

SYNOPSIS: 

This four-part paper (1) reviews the problem of teaching to individual 
differences; ■ (2) discusses dilemmas that arise when educators 'decide to t 
implement mastery learning and are confronted with choosing between teacher 
delivery sy$t£ms and learner responsive delivery systems that accommodate _ 
individual learner differences; (3) presents a way -to resolve "these, ditemmas 
and (4). presents results of reading and math curriculums that utilize ways It 
/resolve' problems arising from the fact of individual 'differences among 43 
students. - 

This abstract reports the research/evaluation findings cited in the fourth 
section of the paper — findings which add to, and are more detailed tha'n, tho 
cited in Item No. 311. 



.... • • •. - ,-• y 
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1 NUMBljjl: 



ITEM NUMBljR: ^312 SHQKT TITLE: Cohen, 1981, LRDS, Di lemmas ' 

V * 

RESEARCHER' S FINDINGS: " -<$ 

J ' 

A 19 77 report of 30 evaluations of projects that used early mastery learning 
systems 'between 1967 and 1970 was prepared by the author. These were' High 
Intensity Learning Systems' (HILS )-type_jjastructional programs in reading at 
all levels, primary through college. Results indicated dramatic improvements 
in achievement of students at all levels and in different* curricular areas 
(although the author describes these early individualized mastery learning 
programs &s '"primitive" compared to refined program approaches u£ed since) . 

* ♦ - • * 

Data' are then presented oh subsequently developed programs and their 
evaluations. These data indicate that individualized mastery programs 1 
described as learner responsive delivery systems have consistently produced 
significant results. Specific programs and evaluations include: a b*asic * S 
skills program in Johnson, City , New York; a. curriculum for primary children in 
Baltimore; a curriculum for intermediate students in Wiittier, California; and 
other curricula used with children in Michigan, Wisconsin and Maryland. 



V 



V 



RESEARCHER f S CONCLUSIONS: 



There is no question that Mastery Learning in either style, individualized 
I<RDS or group/teacher delivery system, is effective... Mastery 
Learning.. .l-ogically t [leads] t^o High Intensity Learning, PSI or whatever one 
clTcasEsr^fco caIl-his__or ,her individqalized learner responsive delivery- systems*. 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: 

A copy of the report may be found in the Mastery Learning backup file. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 313 * LOCATION: Project Files 

REVIEWER: fc. Cotton . DATE REVIEWED: March 1982 

CITATION: Cohen, S.A. . Research Report: Omaha Project , New York, NY, 
' December 197 2 (unpublished) . 

DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning, . • 

*■ ♦ « - — ■ 

SHORT TITLE: Cohen, 1972, Omaha Project . 

SKIMMEDy REJECTEQ FOR PROJECT PURPOSES , NO ANALYSIS ■ 

RELEVANT _X_ IRRELEVANT ^ FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

& 

PRIMARY SOURCE • SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATIN6 OJF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes.): 

- (Weak)/ 1 > . 2 *3 . [4] f '(Stfcojig) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: u ^ ; 

Data and data analysis methods are fully presented and d_escribed, and 
conclusions follow directly from the project results cited. , 

SYNOPSIS: ' " j 

* ■ * ~ * 

This ig the report of an evaluation of Che effects of a High Intensity 

Learning Systems project implemented in 30 Ctaaha schools in 19/1-71. This^yas 

a Title I project in reading which involved -2,102 severely disadvantaged black 

Hispanic and white students in grades 3-12". Students deceived one^our per 

day of instruction using High Intensity Learning System-Dreading materials and 

•approaches oveV a 4-1/2 month .period. * 

The High. .Intensity- teaming 'System approach features * !, a behavioral definition 
of instructional objectives, a systematic instructional program that allows 
each student to learn what he/sh£ rteeds to learn^at his/her level and * At 
hi$/he>r optimal learning fat^e, using all the instructional resources available 
to the profession, rather th£n (rising** publisher's program." 



f. 
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ITEM NUMBER; 313 SHORT TITLE: Cohen, 1972, Omaha project 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS: 

"The average grade level growth for all grades £3-12 J in 4-1/2 months of 
instruction was 8.7 months, almost doub-le the expected growth if the students 
had been middle class — over 3-1/2, times the increase ih growth over what is 
usually achieved by Title I inner city children. All data .reported were 
statistically significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. * 

•v ' / 

. t. 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS: 



"High Intensity Learning shatters the myth that the psychosocial effects of 
racism and poverty prevent inner city disadvantaged children from making a * 
year's gain in a year .of instruction... 11 * 



REVIEWER'S NQfES AND COMMENTS: , ' ' ^ 

•» • » 

A copy of the report may be. found in the Mastery Learning backup file. 

' * * * • • 

. ' . • - ' t « ' « * 
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ITEM NUMBER: 314 
REVIEWER: K. Cotton 



•LOCATION: Project Files 
DATE REVIEWED: March. 1982 



CITATION: Fiel; R.L. , & Gkey, J»R. The effects of formative evaluation anp/ 
• ? v * 'remediation on /mastery of intellectual skills. Journal of 

\* ' Educational Research , 1975, 6J5, 253-255. 4 - 

DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning - 

SHORT TITTLE: fiel' & Okey, 19J5, Graph Study - \' 
SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES-, NO ANALYSIS - ' - 

RELEVANT X IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE V 

* • • *> 
PRIMARY SOURCE' X ^ ; , SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): 

(Weax) 1 • , 2 [3] 4 / 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCU$^ON> OF ftATING: ^ 

The treatment duration was sh^rt, but the study gives indications of the 
superiority of a particular remediation approach for the development of, 
intellectual skills. , 

SYtfOPSIS: i 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine if remedial instruction 
"that focused on prerequisite skills would produce a more significant 
improvement in achievement of intellectual skills than additional practice 4 
items used'^s remediation. The subjects were 90 eighth grade general science 
students who were divided into thxee treatment groupfe ,pf 30 students each* 
All students, studied a self-instructional unit oo the construction ,and * 
interpretation of graphs and took formative tests. Students irt Group 1 we*e 
given additional ins truction on objectives prerequisite to those in the 
main-line instruction in response to their errors* on the tests. Group 2 
subjects received additional practice items similar. those in the m&in-line 
instruction when they made errors. Group 3 subjects received no remedial 
instruction, kesulfts of summative tests were compared* • 
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ITEM NUMBER: 314 SHORT TITLE: Fiel & Okey, 1975, Graph Study 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS: * « 

Group 1 and Groufc 2 students (additional instruction and additional practice) 
significantly outperformed Grou^> 3 (no remediation) students. 

Group 1 students significantly outperformed Group 2 students.*- 



e 
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RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS: 



"The results support Gagne's hypothesis; that learning intellectual s^iLls 
requires the mastery*of prerequisite tasks, a&d that additional' study on the 
prerequisites will be more effective in-remediating errors than additional 
practice of the final tasks themselves . 11 • f * 



REVIEWER'S NOT ES^pfo) .COMMENTS: * 

A-Copy of the article may be # found in the Mastery Learning backup file. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 315 * LOCATIQN: Project Fifes 

REVIEWER: K. Cotton DATE REVIEWED: March 1982 

CITATION: The High Intensity Reading Program exemplary project study , Bel 
Air, MD: Board of Education of Harford County, June 1979. 

DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning 

SHQRT TITLE: Harford County, 1979, HIRP. 1 

SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS " . ' 

RELEVANT _X_ IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE „ ; . 

PRIMARY SOURCE JC_ .'SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT _ 

RATING OF QUALITY OF^STUDY (for project purposes): * \ " 

(Weak) y l > % 2 [3] ] . 4 Y ( (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF JLATING: 



This report of pro ject \/zt fectiveness was well-done. Both year-by-year and 
longitudinal data indicate project success. 

SYNOPSIS; * . 

This report describes the features and outcomes of a Title I reading program, 
the High Intensity Reading Program. (HIRP), used in five Harford County, 
Maryland public schools during 1975-1979. Students in grades 2-5 participated, 
i* 

HIRP is an individualized program in which: (1) the teacher defines the 
students 1 unique needs and prescribes activities to meet those needs; (2) the ° 
student receives immediate feedback on his/her performance; (3) materials are * 
designed to Assist the teachertto personalize the content J rate £nd level of 
instruction, for each student; (4) both'teacher and student! know what must be 
learned, what methods and materials to use, and how mastery must be shown; (5) 
a reading center is used to maximize engaged time for each student; and (6) I 
the system is ongoingly reviewed and n^w materials are incorporated as ' 
appropriate. . 
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ITEM NUMBER: 315 " SHORT TITLE: Harford County, 1979^ HIRP 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS: ; 

During the 1975-76 school year, a total of 263 students participated and the 
average reading gain was 1.42 months fot^ each month's participation in the 
program. Earing the 1976-77 school'year 476 student's participated and the 
average gain was 1.55 months. In 1977-78, 498 students participated and the 
average gain was 1.8 months. And in '19 78-79^ 425 'students participated and 
showed an average gain of 1 T 5 months.* v 

f ' 

Of all program participants, "only a handful had achieved over five or six m 
Months' growth in reading achievement during a normal 10-tnonth school year 
prior to entering the program. 11 

The longitudinal studies show that most students who participated in the 
program "are still continuing to make at least one year's growth for each, 
year's attendance in school several years after leaving the program." 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS'; 
None drawn. * o 



» REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: % 

V . 'J ' 

A copy of the project description/eva luat ion may be found in the Mastery 
Learning backup fTle> 4/ ^~ ^~ 
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ITEM NUMBER: 316 LOCATION: Project Files - 

REVIEWER: K. Cotton . ' DATE REVIEWED: March 1982 

CITATION: Gohen; S.A. , & Rodriquez. Experimental results that question the 
' Ramirez- Castaneda model for teaching reading to first grade Mexican 

Americans. The Reading Teacher , 1*980, 34, 12-18. 

DESCRIPTORS: 1 Mastery Learning • * 

" SHORT TITLE: Cohen & Rodriquez, 1980, Mexican America^ Study 

SKIMMED, • REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES , NO ANALYSIS ' 

RELEVANT _X_ IRRELEVANT ■ FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE _X_" SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): 

(Weak) #T ^ « 2 , 3 [4] , 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

Tfcis small-scale study was ^carefully designed and carried out. 
SYNOPSIS: 

Tijis report begins with a discussion and critique of a 'study* conducted by 
researchers Manuel Ramirez III and Alfredo Castaneda oti the cognitive learning 
styles <>f -primary level Mexican- Aneri can children as compared with children, of 
other ethnic backgrounds. A discussion follows concerning the "Mexican 
socio-cultural model" for educating these "chi ldren that was based on the 
results of the Ramirez-Castaned^a study. Finally, the authors report th$ 
procedures and results of their own study, which corapared^he effects of a 
Ramirez-Castaneda model with those produced when a High Intensity Learning 
(HIL) model was used. / 

Subjects were 150, low SES. Mexican- -American' first graders in a California 
elementary school. Half % of these were randomly assigned to three classes in 
which 'a Ramirez-Castaneda model was used for instruction in vocabulary and 
ccmprehensiQn skills. This model featured whole class and small.group 
instruction, employed styles and techniques recommended by its developers, and 
teacher training using the Castaneda manual. The other half of the subject 
group, also three class.es, ^received HIL instruction which featured mastery 
learning techniques. HIL .students were pretested, used instructional' 
cassettes and a self-d^irectly workbook, took a test on each competency and 
part ic ip ated i-a remediation act ivi ties- as n ee d e d — ttn t'ii ma'at e ry was 



demonstrated. Instruction of all students took place f$^45 minutes daijy, 
over 20 consecutive school days** Sumraativ.e and retention tests were 
administered to all subjects.,/ ^ 
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ITEM NUMBER: 3} 6 



SHORT TITLE: Cohen & Rodriquez, 1980, Mexican 
Anerican Study 



"RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS: . , * « 

High Intensity Learning subjects significantly outperformed Ramirez-Gastaneda 
subjects on*both summative and retention tests. 



• V 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS:., . . 

» * * 

M The 'results of N this study indicate that direct reading instruction to precise 
behavioral objectives -is more potent that the attempt to cater to Mexican* * 
, American children's supposed 'cultural learning styles 1 . 1 ' 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: 



7 



• The authors descjribe the Ramirez- Castaneda view of the attributes of Mexican 
American children as including "the.ne^d to learn in a group rather tjnari \n a 
self-directed Setting, .the need to ibafce decisions through peer conser^tfs^ ^the 
enjoymentr^of helping others, sensitivity' to peers' feelings, the need to be 

• liked b.y peers and -teachers, the need f or. teac.her'and pareat approval arid the 
need to involve their parents in school activities." 

A copy of the report may be found in the Mastery 0 Learning backup file. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 317 ,^ .LOCATION: Project Files 

REVIEWER: K. Cotton , . • DATE REVIEWED:- March 1982 

CITATION: Ware, A.E. A comparison of two mastery learning strategies 

relative to the effects upon achievement, retention, transfer and 

attitudes. Dissertation Abstract s International, 19 77, 38, 3264A. 
• * — — , 

# 

DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning # < 

SHORT TITLE: Ware, 1977, Map and Globe Study < * * 

SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES , ^SI-ANALYSIS • 

RELEVANT X IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE * 

PRIMARY SOURCE _X_ SECONDARY SOURCE * DISSERTATION ABSTRACT X . 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY ^( for project purposes): 

'■ (Weak)' 1 2 [3] -4 . 5* (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: m ' 

This* was a well-execut6d' experiment. The rating reflects Reviewer response to 
the limited information in* the abstract, not to the study, which was 
unobtainable in the time "allowed. | 

SYNOPSIS: ^ < 

This study compared the effects of Bloom's Learning f#r ifasteiry strategy with 
those of Keller's Personalized System of 'Instruction on four outcomes: ' 
achievement, retention, ■ transfer c$ learning and attitudes, Eighth graders in 
a Washington junior high school were randpmly- assigned to the two treatment 
groups and received instruction in map and gtofce concepts arid skills. : The* 
equivalency of the groups was assured by comparing pretest Scores on tests 
measuring previous knowledge <of these skillsl* All subjects took an' 
achievement .test, 4 tests of immediate and delkyed retention wid transfer, and 
an attitude inventory • / J * } ' 
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ITEM NUMBER; 317 ' 



SHORT TITLE: Ware, 1«77, Map and Globa Study 



RESEARCHED 1 S FINDINGS: 



Tftere were no significant achievement^or immediate .retention differences 
between LFM and PSI groups. » v 

LFM students significantly outperformed ~PSI students on the delayed retention 
test administered one month after the etld of instruction. 



LFM students showed significantly greater transfer than PSI students on both 
immediate and delayed tests. 



PSI students had more positive altitudes* thafl LFM students. - 



1 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS: 



/ '* 

« 

r 



* 
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The abstract does not cite conclusions. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 318 - LOCATION: Project Files * 

REVIEWER: K. Cotton DATE REVIEWED: March 1982 

CITATION: Wy^kof f yf D. B. Jtfstudy o^ mastery learning and its effects on 

achievement of mxth grade social studies, students. Dissertation S 
Abstract International , 1974, ^5, 516QA. ( \ 



DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning-' . 
SHORT tlTLE: Wyckoff , 19 74, Anthropology Study 
SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT P^JIPOSES, NO ANALYSIS ; 
RELEVANT _X_ IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE ^ 

PRIMARY SOURCE . SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT X » 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): 

(Weak) 1 ' 2 [3] f 5 (Strong) - 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: * 

r. " . ■ « ■ 

This study appears to have been well done. The rating is based pn reviewer 
response to abstracted information. ' * 

^> 

SYNOPSIS: * 

In this study 107 sixth graders receiving instruction i'n anthropological 
concepts were divided into two experimental gtoups (totaling .52 students) and 
two control groups (totaling 5*5 students).^ The experimental students were 
taught using a mastery learning strategy which- featured 4 
teach-test-reteach-retest f eedback/correcSion process. Students in each 
experimental cla^s were required to achieve a group' test score of 70-percent 
befor4 the gro up pro gre ss ed t o the inext concept to be learned,* Peer tutting 
was usetf^f*or~£Ke reteaching pro<res"37~ Control students were taught by 
conventional methods.^ All students completed an anthropology achievement t6st. 



ITEM NUMBER": 3 



2 



SHORT TITLE: Wyckoff, {974, ,Anthropolo|y Study, 



RESEARCHER'S" FINDINGS : 



No significant achievement differences were obtained on the overall comparison 
between experimental and control students. . 

Comparisons for males, low reading level students and low IQ students favored 
the mastery "learning strategy. 

No differences w^re f obtained for females, high reading level students or high. 
,IQ students. . ' ' - " 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS; 
findings are restated. 



. ■ "A 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS':" 
A copy of the abstract ma y be fu uuc | imrt tie b a*c 
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^TEM^UMBER: 3^9 <. ' 'LOCATION: NWREL InfoV .Center/Books 

1 ,» . ' S ^ / ■ 

REVIEWER: K. Cotton ■ ( DATE REVIEWED: : -Marcji 1982 

*/*''" / ' ^ * 

* * I 

CITATION:^ Block, -J.H^ Mastery learning iA. the classroom: An overview of 
recent research. v In J.H. Block (£d.), Schools, society, and 
mastery learning , *New York: /Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc . • . 
1974. . " ' • . . ' 

* DESCRIPTORS: k -Mastery Learning ^ 

SHORT TITLE: Block, 1974, Research Overview * . 

SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS X 

RELEVANT / \ IRRELEVANT _X_ FOR PRESENT PURPOSE • 

/PRIMARY ^SOURCE S£CONDAR¥ SOURCE . DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

* - ' \ 

RATING OF. QUALITY OF STUDY (for: project purposes): ' ~ • 

• (Weak) 1 '■ '2* -• . 3 '4 5 . (Strong) \ , 

^ ? . 

BRIEFS-DISCUSSION' OF RATING: > 
„ SYNOPSIS: > - * 

-This ""excellent and widely cited review of mastery learning research was 
updated in a 1976 report bv the author and a collaborator, (gee Item No^ 296 
Although this document is ff6l, therefore, an official part of the research 
base for^ the current Research on School Effectiveness report, it is 
•recommended reading for'tKbse with an interest iti LFM and PS I research. 

'• :! -"\ • ' ' . \ N ' . 
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ITEM NUMBER: 319 



SHORT TITLE:' Block, 1974, Research Overview ^ 



■ RE SE ARC HER 1 ^FINDINGS \ 




RESEARCHER 1 S CONCLUSIONS* 
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ITEM NUMBER: 320 , LOCATION:- Project Files 

REVIEWER: K. Cotton , DATE REVIEWED: March*1982 

\ 

CITATION: Rubovits, J.J. A classroom field experiment in mastery learning. 
Dissertation Abstracts International , 1975, 36, 2720A. 

DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning • 

t 

SHORT TITLE: Rubovits, 1975, Shop Classes • 

«■ 

SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS «' 

RELEVANT IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE SECONDARY SOURCE ' DISSERTATION ABSTRACT _X_ 

RATING OF QUALITY' OF 'STUDY (for project purposes): 

(Weak) 1 2' [3]' 4 , 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCISSION OF RATING: 

The rating is based on a review of information in tne abstract. 
SYNOPSIS: _ * 

This study compared the effects of* a learning for mastery (LFM) strategy with 
those^of-a nonmastery approach on the achievement and attitudes of 26CU--^- 
students in grades 6-12. Ea^h of x ll teachers taught one mastery and. one 
nonmastery cla*ss; subjects -taught included machine shop, auto mechanics, power 
mechanics, woodshop, mathematics, social studies and sociology. Students took 
unit achievement tests and completed an attitude questionnaire concerned with- 
mode of instruction and" difficulty bf learning. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 320' 



SHORT TITLE: Rubovits, 1975, Shop Classes 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS: , 

A tread in favor of the mastery strategy was observed, but there were no 
significant differences in achievement between mastety and nonmastery students 
in any t>£ the subject areas. 

9 

There were no differences in student attitudes based on instructional strategy 
used. * \ * 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS: 
None offered in the abstract, 



REVIEWER ! S NOTES AND COMMENTS: 

A>copy of the abstract may be found in the Mastery Learning backup file. 
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CITATION: 



321 
K. Cotton 



KlON: 



Swanson, D.H. , '& Denton, 



NWREL Info. ,£enter/ERie MF 
:E REVIEWED r March 19£2 

A comparison of remediation systems 

• ~ ; -t 5 — p * 



affecting achievement: andfifrtetention in mastery* ^earning* 
Rochester, NY: RochesferfMistitute of Technology; Cpllege Station, 
TX: Texas *A&M UniversitC -J.9 76\ JERIC/EDRS No. ED 131 037)- 

DESCRIPTORS; § Mastery Learning , I 

SiJtfRT TITLE:* • Swanson^& Denton/l^/* Secdnddry Chemistry Study 
SKIMMED, • REJECTED FOR' 'PROJECf ' PUfj$a*SgS', - NO ANALYSIS/ ' J_ 



LEVANT'' X 



IRRELEVANT 



.'.^OR PRESET PURPOSE 



PRIMARY SOURCE X SECONDARY SOURCE 

RATING OFjQUAEITY OF STUDY (f or Jpro ject purposes/) 
/ " (Weak) - I ' . Jl 



BRIEF DIStUgStON OF HATING: 



•4UL 

4* 



.13]-- ;~V 



This small-scale, short^t.erm sjtudy was Well designed'and conducted. 
SYNOPSIS ¥ 

%4 ' 

This study compared two forms fqf remediation with each other and .with a 
,no-remediationiiirstructional getting to determine the\relative effects of 
these methods on student achievement and retention in high school chemistry. * 
'Students in grades 11 and 12 participated*/ All studepts received instruction 
i^ chemistry for eleven 45-m|rtute class p^riods^ahd two -90-minute laboratory 
periods, anci were theft giver\^n achievement posttest. The 53 students who did 

. npt demonstrate: mastery wer4ydivide<£ % irito* t-hre^e, groups. One group of 17 
students received Learning, for. Mastery (£FM) remediation, in which students 
used knowledge o'f test results, peer tutoring, self-study ahd discussions with 
the teacher to improve the i;r!* knowledge* a t f course content. They took formative 
testes when they felt 'ready, j^nd students not achieving mastery had a, special 

• revi^y session with the instructor, and Were then retested. A second group 
received Personalized System of Instruction (PSI) remediation. These 18 
student3 were instructed to*repea& reading* assignments and to study the 
original problem assignra£nfi|^and laboratory reports. They were encouraged to 
read class notes. When 'they felt ready, students .took a formative test, and 
those s^till ^iot demonstra tipg, mastery, tiid ^whatever self-directed studying they 
chose before taking the tes^tmce again. -A third group (of 18 students) 
received no/ additional instruction, but were|^yen an optional assignment to 
improve the* ir- coyrse grade. ^ All. s.tudefit,s to^fft delayed achievement test. 



DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 
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SHORT TITLE: Swanson & Denton, 1976, Secondary 
Chemistry Study * . 



RESEARCHER 1 S FINDINGS: 



V 



Students receiving remediation activities CoJ^ either kind) outperf Qrraed 
students receiving no remediation on achievement and retention measures. 

Students receiving LFM remediation* activities Q^tpdrf ormed those receiving PSI 
Remediation on both measures. • ' < , ' 



RESEARCHER f S CONCLUSIONS: 



A 



Achievement, determined by the number of performance object ives* mastered , 
can be significantly increased by remediajtion strategies which emphasized 
accomplishment of the objectives. Moreover, remediation strategies which 
include alternate materials^and activities [XFM] appear to provide more* 
optimum learning/ conditions than repeat ing^fche learning activities and 
reviewing the reading materials encountered during the initial instruction 
of a ug^t." ( 

"2. Retention of cognitive skills, measured by a total score'^n axi achievement 
posttest .developed to assess student, mastery of performance Qbjectives, is 
inf luenced^by the 'nature of the remediation strategy experienced by the 
student." , *" ' , 

* 

- ' - . t 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: 



None. 
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REVIEWER: K. Cotton • DATE REVIEWED: June 1982 

CITATION: Bloom, B.S. Human Characteristics and School Learning , New York, 
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DESCRIPTORS: Mastery Learning,* Time Fa'ctors (Learning) 

SHO.RT TITLE): Bloom, 1976,JJuman Characteristics and '.School Learning 

# SKBfMEDj-REJECTED FOR PR&JECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS * - (> 

RELEVANT JC_ IRRELEVANT" FOR PRESENT PURPOSE • 

PRIMARY S6URCE SECONDARY SOURCE _X_ DISSERTATION ABSTRACT *_ 

• RATING- OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes )_L_._' — % 

(Weak) .1 2 I • ' * {4] 5. (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

s 

This thought ful volume- utilizes a large volume of well-designed* research to 
lend support to several m^jor contentions about the efficacy of mastery 
learning . 

SYNOPSIS: 1 r 

. This now-famous book on mastery learning* theory ^and practice 'utilizes the 
results of a large number of mastery learning studies and review^ to 
demonstrate the book's main thesis: that "most students become-very similaj: 
with regard to^learnin*% ability; rate of learning,' and -motivation for further 
learning--when provided with favorable learning condition^. 1 * The favorable, 
learning conditions are thfe component parts of maste^ learning, which are 

•described in relation to their effects with students of different entering 
characteristics, Icognitivfe and affective. Within .each chapter the outcome^ of 
mastery learning studies are presented to demonstrate what 'occurs when, each j 

* asepct of the model is carefully tested. ' , ' 
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ITEM NUMBER: ^322 SHORT TITLE: Bloom, 1976, Human Characteristics 

,and~ School Learning 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS.- 1 ' . 

Studies Which have 'tracked students of very different cognitive and affective 
characteristics and histories have generally lent support to the hypothesis 
that studeats d'o become more alike in learning ability, learning rate and 
learning motivation when they vork with a mastery learning approach. Control-. 
Students -in these same studies tended to demonstrate lower, achievement and to 
become' more diverse itx their achievement, learning rates and attitudes 

Many cases in which mastery learning students did not appear to Experience th'e 
theorized reduction in variability were bound to be instance* of failure to, 
follow the procedures consistently, or instances where the procedures followed 
did nor comprise a true mastery learning program. 



RESEARCHERS CONCLUSIONS: 



Conclusions have Chiefly to do^with the need to restructure the methods of 
instruction most commonly in use in the school^ to, take advantage of what has 
been learned about the superior efficts of mastery* learning . 

"The distribution of school achievement is a direct consequence of student 
involvement in the learning process and of instructional processes .used b$r ■ 
teachers and others, in th<* school situation/ Each distribution is causally 
related to the, variables we have described [i.e., affective traits, cognitive 
trait$, quality of instruction, m etc . ] , and ignorance about them does not free 
the teacher or the school from responsifeility'i or them. We prefer 
distributions which are indicative that most students have mastered ohat the 
schools have to teach. 11 



REVIEWER 1 S tfOTES AND COMMENTS:-., 
None. 
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